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Note to Chaplains 


Books on Trial is sent regularly 
only to those Chaplains who have 
subscribed—or where others have 
subscribed for them. 

We do not have the addresses 
of other Chaplains. 


2° ® 


Did You Forget? 


Although our first year ended 
last April we were so busy grow- 
ing up that it was not until the 
end of November that we found 
time to send out the first Renewal 
Invoices. 

It was a poor time to send bills, 
and there are still a few hundred 
from whom we have not heard. 
Since subscriptions to periodicals 
are payable in advance, it would 
be a great help if those few would 
now remit. The rate for One year 
is $2.00; Two years, $3.50; Three 
years, $5.00. 

Thank you. 








yy Use the coupon to send us 
your orders. 
* 


Harry D. Corcoran, Jr. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES CO. 
CATHOLIC BOOK CO.’ 


2129 Market Street 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Contributors Honored 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., member of- our 
Advisory Board and a frequent con- 
tributor to Books ON TriAL, had been 
elected president of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association. 

Dr. Kiniery is Professor of History 
and Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School of Loyola University, Chicago, 
and also president of the Carroll Forum 
of Chicago, probably the most success- 
ful organization of its kind in the 
country. 

The Carroll Forum was founded by 
another contributor, Dr. James A. Mag- 
ner, now secretary of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and director of a 
similar forum in Washington. He is also 
author of God and Democracy (Mac. 
1941 $1.50); Men of Mexico (Bruce 
1942 $4.00); and Latin-American Pat- 
tern (1942—90c). 

* * * 


LEO R. WARD, C.S.C. 


In recognition of his outstanding abil- 
ity, another of our Staff Contributors 
has just been elected to the presidency 
of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association—Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
of the University of Notre Dame, au- 
thor of God in an Irish Kitchen (S & W 
1939 $2.75); Holding Up the Hills 
(S & W 1941 $2.75); and Nova Scotia 


(S & W 1942 $2.50). 
w * * 


Back in Print— 
Or in Stock 


Celestial Homespun ... . Burton 
Longmans $3.00 
The Dove . . . . . . . + . . Hyland 
Bruce $2.50 
House on Humility Street . Doherty 
Longmans $3.00 
Screwtape Letters ..... . Lewis 
Macmillan ; $1.50 
Splendor of Sorrow .. . Doherty 
S&W $1.50 
Walsh 
Bruce $5.00 
What Other Answer? ... . Grant 
Bruce $2.75 
w * * 


From California 


“I find it an invaluable help in 
being able to talk about the latest 
books with the officers and soldiers 
with whom I come in contact. Not 
being able to read all or even some, 
I think BOOKS ON TRIAL is my 
best bet.”—A Regimental Chaplain 








SPECIAL 
CUMULATIVE 
RATINGS 


in March Issue 
* 


Our next number will 
include a Cumulative 


List of All Titles 
for the past year 


Titles will be classified under 
Fiction, General, Spiritual and 
Juvenile, etc. 

Each title will be followed by 
a Rating, where applicable — and 
in each case we will show also the 
Author, Publisher and Price. 


* 


Order Now 


Dealers and others desiring ex- 
tra copies of the March issue with 
the Cumulative List may secure 
same by sending 25c per copy any 
time before Feb. 15th. 

If you wait longer our supply 
may be exhausted. 

















C.L.A. — and Other 


Association Meetings 


Since we have the privilege of second 
class mailing rates, we are limited it 
the number of copies we can print fot 
sample purposes. 

It is embarrassing to have requests 
for sample copies when the supply # 
exhausted. May we suggest that Chait 
men advise us as far in advance as pd 
sible in case they expect to have w& 
for sample copies. 

We offer this suggestion for the ré& 
son that paper restrictions may make 
the situation more difficult this yea 
than it has been previously. 


* * * 
Antidote 


“. . It is your duty to provide yours 
and your families with the antidote of sound 
and’ healthy reading.”—Benedict Ehmann # 
The Rochester Courier. xs 
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a — — — — 
IN THIS IS SUE Special Articles and Essays demarcation between moral and im- 
Meenks to the power of advertising Not that we consider literary quali- moral books. This subject provides the 
“i . pity ties unimportant in their proper place. material for almost endless debate, 
and publicity—direct and indirect—so- 4). Creative Readi ] in f much of which, however, we believe 
called Best Sellers occupy the attention aE CORNER, SENS: Copan ae | : F 
p nen. cosutads of die sennin, th does deal with these exact matters, as is of particular interest only to a very 
ee te eon S —— viewed and analyzed by Dr. N. Eliza- small percentage of readers. We pro- 
eee TOR Gee CEN, 08 EE Monroe, not only a recognized ceed on the belief that the average 
amatter of current interest, we are list- authority on the novel, but also, as intelligent reader knows instinctively 
ill a ws " a e Titles sh a aS many, many readers have discerned, a whether a book is decent, and if it 
e gg aed: concatenate penetrating critic of current inconsist- is not decent he has no more inclina- 
ing 1943—with our comments. . —_—encies. tion to invite such book into his home 
galerie sls Myon To Save Money than he would have to invite any other 
on * . — po - re “ ee. ibinialiaen cum: ales d to buy guest of similar characteristics. 
nder | Catholic quarters—it is not surprising and inspect — book that is offered Guides—Not Censors 
and |g © find that the “big names” include and, to save their money, we attempt We tell no one whom they must not 
only secular books. to sort out books that are worth buy- invite. We try only to indicate to them 
ing, thereby directing attention away what manner of company they may ex- 
1 by Quality—Not Quantity from those that are merely merchandise. _ pect. A book may contain indecent pas- 
-and As our readers know, we attach small ; sages and yet not be immoral, but if 
) the | # importance to the Quantity label. Best For New Subscribers the reader is not able to recognize such 
Sellers are rarely Best Books but, un- New readers will note that a quick _ passages as being of a degrading nature 
fortunately, a great many people know glance at the charts will furnish an it is hardly to be expected that he will 
no other kind. approximate evaluation of a number be able to recognize the finer points 
Purely literary considerations, as such, of the latest books. Those wanting fur- of a strictly defined immorality. 
are also, in our estimation, of rather ther information on these and other Many books are being recommended 
a minor importance; and we are, there- _ Titles will find it on the pages follow- | today—and sometimes from surprising 
with fore, not greatly concerned with argu- ing the Charts—while the longer Re- sources, and even for family reading— 
wail ments about style, technique, atmos- views will cover books requiring greater © which are mere trash compared with 
| phere and other technical details which attention. thousands of older books that the aver- 
any |@ have little to do with the ultimate in- In addition to the foregoing, we have age reader has not seen. Such recom- 
fluence of a book on its readers. included in this issue special comment mendations may please the publishers, 
pply More important from our viewpoint on a number of books that have been _ but, as we have often said, if the day 
are matters of outright misinformation, | much publicized without having reached should come when we are constrained 
——J § factual distortions and faulty and il- top figures, and on others which be- to change our policy and publish other 
logical conclusions—and, secondly, the cause of ensuing arguments may reach _ than frank, unbiased opinions, we will 
prevailing tendency to ignore common top figures later. on that day, print on our front cover 
decency, thereby gradually conditioning There has been considerable argu- but one sentence— which will read, 
coal — to obscene language, immoral ment, for example, as to the line of THIS IS OUR LAST NUMBER. 
.-, «fg Situations, etc. 
ID ’ 
ae Ww Ww * * * 


NON-FICTION without some influence on the shaping of world events, and 
a Americans should be acquainted with the views on world 


ply HEY say 100,000 copies used to be regarded as the subjects held by a man who might have been President had 
Chait dream figure for publishers and authors, but 1943 saw he faced a less formidable opponent at a time of confusion— 
me scores of titles surpassing that number. Apparently one and who is, so they say, still convinced that 1944 will see him 


Way to reach the dizzy heights is to run for President and 
then keep in the limelight as a potential candidate—so that 
both friends and enemies must scan anything you write. 

It probably will help also if some reviewer will recommend 


out in front. (S & S 1943, paper $1.00, cloth $2.00.) 

(Second in total sales was So Little Time by John P. 
Marquand—reported under Fiction.) 

The third highest in sales, according to latest reports, is a 


le rea 


| YR your book for family reading while others label it as unfit for book which will continue to attract attention because of the 
teading by any class. } publicity surrounding its origin and the penalties threatened 
Whatever the reasons, however, it seems that One World, against booksellers aiding in its distribution. Frank Gannett, 

by Wendell Willkie outdistanced all other titles—selling newspaper publisher, sent letters to the book trade intimating 
altogether more than a million and a half copies. that he had been libelled in Undercover (Dutton, $3.50). 

arselves We think the book deserves recommendation to thinking He took the unusual step of copyrighting his letter, conse- 
t sous Americans, Whether considered as a travelogue covering his quently it could not be reproduced, but the result was a flood 
ann 49-day trip or as a revelation of the naive philosophy of an of publicity which in our opinion was quite unjustified in 


view of the merit of the book itself. 


_@ “usual character the fact remains that the author is not 
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The book was published under a pseudonym—John Roy 
Carlson. The author purports to expose the secret machina- 
tions of the Axis sympathizers in the U.S., and describes at 
great length innumerable unknown characters—together with 
others well known to newspaper readers. Among those receiv- 
ing considerable attention is one Joe McWilliams who later 
tried to exploit a sort of crack-pot book with the help of Alice 
Rand de Tarnowsky, whose unfortunate second husband was 
recently given a jail sentence for passing bad checks and 
infracting military regulations. 

From our observations of McWilliams he is overdrawn, and 
if Carlson’s other delineations are no more true, they are not 
worth much. The book, however, has aroused antagonisms, 
particularly between Jews and Christians, and while its 
purpose is obscure it would appear that this was part of its 
purpose. The author admits that as one part of his program 
he published a lying, anti-Christian sheet, and it does not 
appear too far-fetched to believe that the underlying motive 
is to spread Communistic propaganda. 


The Battle is the Pay-Off—an interest-sustaining account 
of a raid in the North African Campaign. Wholesome and 
well-written—by Capt. Ralph Ingersoll, former Editor of PM 
who received considerable publicity because of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure exemption on the grounds of an essential 
occupation. (Harcourt, $2.00) 


Burma Surgeon—the story of Dr. Gordon Seagrave, a 
medical missionary, (Norton, $3.00), is a book that deserved 
popularity. ~ 

All the author wanted was “plenty of jungle and thousands 
of sick people to treat, preferably with surgery,” and his 
wishes were amply fulfilled. Mention of other missionary 
work is confined to three sentences—he turned an assignment 
over to a visiting preacher. ; 

Never losing his enthusiasm, even under the most astound- 
ing hardships, his report of his struggles with dirt, disease, 
vermin and native nurses is an epic. (Reviewed Dec. 1943.) 


/ 


In simple matter-of-fact narrative, Hilary St. George 
Saunders related the official story of the accomplishments of 
the men picked from various military branches to work 
together in Combination. This unemotional treatment made 
Combined Operations, (Macmillan, $2.00) all the more 
absorbing and brought justified popularity. 

The book is more than a recital of what were first called 
Commando exploits. Many inside stories are related—such as 
the unsuccessful attempt to kidnap Rommel, and the landing 
in Africa, the training-ground for what later became known 
as amphibious operations. Satisfactory for all. 


Van Paassen lambasts the British for their alleged breach 
of faith with the Jews. See further comments under “Ex- 
cerpts” regarding The Forgotten Ally. (Dial, $2.75) 


As everyone knows there are “breaks in the game.” Stories 
that might have carried front-page headlines are often hidden 
away, or crowded out altogether by some greater story break- 
ing just before the dead-line. 


Correspondent Richard Tregaskis’ book Guadal 
Diary was on the contrary, well-timed. The battle for (i 
Solomons had not ended and Guadalcanal was on everyop 
lips. People wanted details—the author supplied them. I; 
unfortunate that in so doing he chose to include matty 
which border on the obscene, although it is true that part; 
deletions soften the vulgarity. (Random, $2.50) 


Book-of-the-Month Club sponsorship lifted Headhuntig 
in the Solomons by Caroline Mytinger into high sales 
ures. (Mac., $3.00). 

Interest in the Solomons also undoubtedly helped, togethe 
with an intriguing and misleading title. The “heads” we 
sought as subjects to paint. The illustrations are good, buta 
Riley Hughes said in his review, (February, 1943), the atti 
tude of the artistic spinster, ‘“despising the civilization she le 
behind,” and “toweringly superior to Christianity,” “lend 
falsity to her words.” 


Here Is Your War by Ernie Pyle struck a popular chon 
and is really worth while as a realistic description of conti 
tions actually faced by our fighting men. It includes som 
profanity but it is not indecent and can be recommended 
(Holt, $3.00) 


Another book helped by a name is Journey Among War 
riors, by Eve Curie—a name that opened locked doors in 
various countries, and perhaps gained audiences here at hom 
among those who had forgotten whether she was an authority 
on science or history—perhaps also among that large clas 
who never inquire whether a writer has any standing—if his 
name is well known—or whether he has any basis for his 
opinions. 

Miss Curie travelled widely in Russia and the Far Eas, 
recording her admiration for Russia, omitting praise fm 
Communism and giving us an impression of the East mi 
unlike that of Carlos Romulo in his Mother America, thu 
helping us to understand why, for example, the Malaysia 
were indifferent as to whether they should be taken over lj 
Tojo. 

This book shows evidence of haste and is not dee- 
neither is it objectionable in any way. (DD, $3.50) 


A long, active and interesting experience in the newspapt 
world brought Alexander Woollcott into wide contacts will 
literature. Long, Long Ago brings together a praiseworthy 
and unobjectionable collection of stories and anecdotes aris 
ing from his varied pursuits. (Viking, $2.75) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s prominence as a New You 
minister helped attract attention to his study of hum 
personality. America recommended On Being a Real Per 
son to priests—even t’ ,ugh they would not be expected # 
agree with all the aucnor’s opinions. (Harper, $2.50) 


Generally regarded as a competent, well-balanced histo 
of the movement started by the Founding Fathers—and m 
yet finished—Origins of the American Revolutioh 
(Little, $3.50), is still of special significance. It is our jod® 
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da mplete what they started and to demonstrate that all men namely, We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing—(also 










e for ¢ created equal. (Book-of-the-Month Club selections) 
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Another 1942 book which achieved best-seller status in 
1943 was written by the daughter of Otis Skinner—in col- 
jboration with her companion on a European visit back in 
the days of their youth. A whimsical attitude toward life, 
gmbined with a light touch, furnishes the basis for making 
fhis into a popular book. Reasonably readable—no great 
depth—attractive to those who like to float along with the 
“Sopular books.” 

» Loge “i Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, by Cornelia Otis 
ds” Wenll sinner. (Dodd, $2.50) 

d, butal A later book, written by Miss Skinner’s traveling compan- 
the attift ion Emily Kimbrough, We Followed Our Hearts to Holly- 
he ti wood is much like the first and is unobjectionable. (Dodd, 
MEN $2.50) 


lhun i 
Sales fig 





One book which we consider vastly over-rated is c/o 


la OTE 
of oll Postmaster, written by a “dog-face”—or a “jeep,” if we 
les som follow John P. Opdyke, who says that “Rookie” is now 


mendeif Uchaic and “jeep” is the proper designation—this book has 
none of the spontaneous humor or perception of See Here, 

Private Hargrove. 
The author seems to be fashioned out of rather crude ma- 
18 War terials and his eye is for similar products. Not exactly dirty, 
doors if tut we don’t recommend—despite its being a Book-of-the- 


at hom Month Club selection. (Crowell, $2.00) 
uthority 


ge clas 
3—if tis] Numerous books have soared in sales because of the 
for hi author’s radio prominence. Raymond Gram Swing has had 
a good following on the radio. His Preview of History does 
ar Eas, not add a great deal to his programs or to what might be 
aise {it gleaned from press reports. (D D, $2.00) 
ast mot 


ay thus 
ays Considerable controversy has arisen over the reporting of 


over by tte war news. The Cairo conference, for example, aroused 
more discussion on the handling of the news than of the 
deep-—§ Meat of the conference. 

A Stanley Johnston newspaper story brought him consider- 
able notice and no doubt helped the sale of his epic Queen 
of the Flat Tops—this term for airplane carriers having 

vspapi@ received world notice through a Pacific pilot’s laconic mes- 
ts Wi save “Scratch one flat top.” A real good story. (Dutton, 


es aris 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, too well known to need 
- York comment, spent twenty-one days on a rubber raft in the 
Pacific and later wrote the story Seven Came Through 
(D D, $1.50), a touching recital. On his return to America 
was very outspoken in his opinions, particularly on labor 
tacketeering and absenteeism—advocating among other 
things that on their return all service men should automati- 
tally be given Union membership cards. (See April, 1943 
ristory Review. ) 
nd off Whether it was because of adverse publicity or otherwise, 
We do not find his book listed among the year’s top sellers, 
obo but another story of the same episode “came through”— 


1 Per 
ted t0 
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reviewed in April) (Dutton, $1.50) 

Lieut. John C. Whittaker placed much more emphasis on 
his spiritual experience than did Rick. A man who chuckled 
at Johnny Bartek’s reading of the New Testament, he was 
amazed to find himself growing up when faced with real- 
ities. His book continues to attract readers—quite deservedly. 

Johnny Bartek’s book on the same subject, Life Out 
There (Scribners, $1.75), while apparently written in all 
sincerity, does not seem to have made much of an appeal. 


Captain Ted Lawson was one of those who volunteered to 
go on the mystery assignment which proved to be the Doo- 
little bombing of Tokyo. Apparently with the collaboration of 
an experienced writer, a thrilling narrative was constructed 
—much of which has to do with the unbelievable hardships 
suffered after Lawson’s landing in China. Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo (R H, $2.00), is highly interesting. 


Walter Lippman is known to millions because of his news- 
paper column. He is among the very few columnists whose 
work is distinguished by thoughtfulness and scholarship and 
who sees beneath the surface. 

In his U. S. Foreign Policy he emphasizes that we have 
had, for nearly fifty years, no foreign policy. We made “‘com- 
mitments” without preparing to enforce them. A book that 
deserves serious study. (Little, $1.50) 


Western Star proved popular among those interested in 
poetry. Author Stephen Vincent Benet died during the year. 
(FR, $2.00) 


Book-of-the-Month Club approval boosted Bernard De- 
Voto’s Year of Decision to best-seller status. 1846 was the 
year, America the subject, and vivid descriptions, clear type 
and good maps helped make the book a deserved success. 
(LB, $3.50) ‘ 


FICTION 


-In scanning the 1943 Fiction list we find no new book of 
outstanding importance. Like paper cups, it might be said 
that a certain percentage served their purpose—for one-time 
use only—but without lasting value. 

If there was any change in general characteristics it would 
seem to be in the direction of increased sordidness, a ten- 
dency to emphasize the seamy side of life, featuring abnor- 
mal characters and ignoring moral values. Outstanding 
(among best-sellers) in its emphasis of vulgar, blasphemous 
and utterly immoral characters was None But the Lonely 
Heart by Richard Llewellyn (Mac., $2.75). Even Clifton 
Fadiman says he gave up on this one at page 70 as too hard 


going. 


Frances Parkinson Keyes built a following years ago 
among magazine readers by her Letters From a Senator’s 
Wife. and other articles. Her latest book, Also The Hills 
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(Messner, $3.00), is lacking in restraint and deserves criti- 
cism because of the treatment of sex. 


Among 1942 hold-overs was Rachel Fields’ fine novel And 
Now Tomorrow (Macmillan, $2.75). It is still in demand. 


Beneath: Another Sun attracted attention through book 
club emphasis and the sympathies aroused by the tragedies 
of the people of Tyrol who were forcibly transplanted by 
the Nazis. We thought the book of mere passing interest. 
As a sample of author Ernst Lothar’s views, see comment 
under The Apostle. 


Congo Song (H M, $2.50), by Stuart Cloete, because 
of vulgar realism, we consider unfit reading’ for normally 
constituted people. Those who think that the pedestrian 
ought to be arrested for getting in the way—rather than 
the drunken driver who runs over him—will argue that the 
vulgarity is in the reader’s mind. They are entitled to their 
opinions. 


Margaret Carpenter’s Experiment Perilous, regarded as 
a good adult novel (LB, $2.50), reached quantity figures via 
the book club route. 


As the title implies, The Human Comedy by playwright 
William Saroyan attracted attention by its disarming em- 
phasis on human characteristics. Uncoordinated perhaps, not 
a complete view, but pleasantly written, in a manner that 
provoked little general criticism, The Human Comedy is 
one of the better escape-type stories of the year. (Harcourt, 
$2.75) 


Hungry Hill by Daphne Du Maurier, author of Frencth- 
men’s Creek (analyzed in our April, 1942 issue as “com- 
pletely immoral”), has here given us another novel of rather 
somber character, again involving unnecessary profanity, 
questionable slurs and immoral suggestions. (D D, $2.75) 


Ilka Chase, author of Past Imperfect, contributed In 
Bed We Cry. Extension says ‘“Morally healthy people will 
not be interested.” . 


In his Kate Fennigate the well-known author, Booth 
Tarkington, gave us an interesting character study of a few 
completely worldly-minded people. Not very exiciting, nor 
moving, nor important in any sense we can perceive—despite 
the fact that it has been ““Recommended for Family Reading” 
in some of our journals—our opinion is that such novels 
should not carry a higher rating than Favorable. It is un- 
offensive merchandise for discriminating adults who want to 
pass their time reading novels but we can see no reason why 
it should be recommended. (D D, $2.50) 


Anne Colver’s novel Mr. Lincoln’s Wife did not strike 
us as having sufficient merit to attract much attention. We 
don’t know how it got into the upper brackets. (F R, $2.50) 
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The Robe by Lloyd Douglas led the list of best-selling 
fiction month after month in all sections of the country from 
the time of its publication in 1942. (H M, $2.75) 

Our reviewer in the December, 1942 issue pointed out that 
it was historically inaccurate and that the author had take 
on a very serious obligation in attempting to write about the 
Founder of the Church. 

Sales were stimulated by the increased interest in spir 
ituality resulting from the war, as well as by the authors 
previous successes. Many readers have such meager Scrip 
tural knowledge that they fail to distinguish fiction from 
fact—and therein lies the chief danger from such books. Mr, 
Douglas, we believe, tried to be reverent, and great numben 
of people have reported that they found inspiration in The 
Robe. To this extent it was helpful. To the extent that it 
led to the reading of other definitely anti-Christian books 
such as Sholem Asch’s The Apostle—which mislead the 
uninitiated—it is in no wise helpful. 

The Scriptures cite miracles as proofs of Christ’s divinity, 
In the case of the loaves and the fishes, however, all that 
Douglas finds is that people were led to share with each 
other food they already possessed. If that’s all there was to 
it then Christ must have been an imposter—and He is here 
pictured as being merely a convincing man. 

Cautious readers should consult the Gospels to avoid being 
misled. 


When I read So Little Time by John P. Marquand my 
first reaction was, ‘““‘Who cares?” Despite the rave review 
which followed I am still of the opinion that the book’ 
greatest merit is in the fact that it provided a theme on which 
press agents were able to hang blurbs—‘Expert satire,’ 
“Most talented observer”—‘“‘depicts the American scene,” ett. 

Unless he is surfeited with time there is only one reason 
we can see why anyone should be interested in the inconse 
quential and definitely unrepresentative characters of this 
book—de-Christianized, neo-pagans—insignificant worldling, 
etc.—however sympathetically they are presented—and that 
reason is, an interest in the study of the author’s type of 
satire—much of which has little connection with the central 
theme. 

So Little Time is reported to be second in total sales for 
1943—nearly 700,000. 


The Song of Bernadette, best-seller of 1942, agail 
held its own in 743. It will continue popular for years 
come. 

It may be said that Author Werfel omitted the one thing 
most important in the study of Bernadette—namely, het 
sanctity. Nevertheless, we believe the preponderant opiniot 
is that this book deserves the great success it has achieved. 
(Reviewed May, 1942) (Viking, $3.00) 


The Sun Is My Undoing, published in 1941, was © 
ported in our first issue, 1942—as “disapproved.” Book Club 
adoption accounts. for its larger sales. (Viking, $3.00) 


The tendency to glamorize the degenerate elements ol 
society blossomed forth in great style in Taps for Privale 
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fussie. Selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club, probably 
ip give variety to its list (which, however, includes more 
xc worth reading than any other of the secular book 
dubs), the resultant publicity puts Taps among the tops. 
After having read advance copies of Taps For Private 
Tussie, (Dutton, $2.75), we were flabbergasted to find it 
praised in certain Catholic quarters as an outstanding con- 
tribution. 
The following from the Rochester Courier comes nearer 
to our view: 
“TJ nominate as the greatest disappointment of the year 
Jesse Stuart’s Taps For Private Tussie. It had been 
announced in advance as the December selection of the 
Catholic Book Club; the author has been a Common- 
weal writer of regional pieces; his new novel was her- 
alded as’ an unusual slice of Americana (genus: Ken- 
tucky mountains)—all in all, something to give book- 
lovers the kind of excitement which is special to their 
clan: I know, for I belong to it, bagpipes and all. And 
now comes confidential news .. . that it is a weak re- 
minder of Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, dirty and 
useless, with descriptions that are vulgar and disgusting.” 


Winter’s Tales, another Book-of-the-Month, is an in- 
triguing collection of short stories by Isak Dinesen—some- 
what fantastic-amoral-unobjectionable adult reading for 
those interested in passing the time and experiencing a rather 
unique writing style. (R H, $2.50) 


POPULAR CATHOLIC BOOKS 


On the Catholic list we think Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
tops for the year. It ranks so far above any offering of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club (the world’s biggest bookstore), 
that there is hardly any comparison, and with similar sponsor- 
ship—or if we had a Catholic reading public and up-to-date 
sales policies, it should go to 100,000. (Shortly after its pub- 
lication the Editor of B. O. T. spent six hours selling books 
at a special display put on by several groups in a large parish 
without finding one person who even recognized the name of 
Chesterton. (S&W, $4.50) 


What with Major Bowes participation, Action This Day 
by Archbishop Spellman (Scribners, $2.75) must have 
reached high figures, despite serialization. An inspiring ac- 
count of the author’s journey through five continents. 


Another fine book which will continue in large demand is 
The Captain Wears a Cross (Mac, $2.00), by Wm. A. 
Maguire, Pacific Fleet Chaplain present at Pearl Harbor 
and now back on duty with the Marines. 


Celestial Homespun by Katherine Burton (Longmans, 
$3.00), involves Orestes Brownson, the Brook Farm experi- 
ment and particularly Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulists. 
There is some possible criticism of ‘her references in respect 
to the Redemptorists, but to those less informed on details 
of this nature the book has been considered satisfactory. 


The Common Heart by Paul Horgan (Harper, $2.50) — 
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an excursion into the Southwest—displays the same out- 
standing talent which brought success to Mr. Horgan in the 
short story field. 


The Dove Flies South (Bruce, $2.50), by a new author, 
is propaganda, in a way, against our mistreatment of the 
Negro race. It is selling well. 


Mother America by Carlos Romulo, Philippine journal- 
ist, hero and member of MacArthur’s staff, not only gives 
us a new conception of the Oriental situation but should 
also be an inspiration to every literate American. (DD, 
$2.50) 

Says Contributor John O’Connor, author of Liéterary 
Cavalcade, “It would be enlightening to hear one GOOD 
reason why ‘Mother America’ should not be syndicated in 
every newspaper, Catholic and secular, in these United 
States. Indeed, there is no sound reason why it should not 
be required reading in every fourth-year high school class 
from Portland to Seattle. (Unlike must required readings in 
high school, it would probably prove interesting.)” 


Two converts provided interesting stories of their “jour- 
neys”—C. J. Eustace in House of Bread (Long., $2.25)— 
interesting apologetically but somewhat didactic—and What 
Other Answer? by Dorothy Grant, niece of John Moody 
(Bruce, $2.75), much more readable, in a popular flowing 
style—well-reasoned, and deserving of attention by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Life Together (S&W, $2.50), continues to receive high 
praise—not only for those of marriageable age or those 
shortly to wed, but also for young married couples and even 
for older people. 


Graham Greene’s The Ministry of Fear (Viking, $2.50), 
is a good illustration of the art of the seasoned novelist—an 
exciting plot involving Fifth Column activities in London, 
atmosphere, suspense and underneath, the workings of con- 
science. 

Moral in intent, Greene’s novels are definitely for adults 
and to get their full import the reader must cooperate. Dr. 
Monroe’s Creative Reading column will be of great help 
in such respect. In fact, this is one of the objectives of the 
column. 


Orestes Brownson (Mac, $3.00) will be of help in di- 
recting attention to a complex character who was so far 
ahead of his time in problems of labor and of socialized 
democracy that he is only now beginning to be understood. 

Theodore Maynard’s biography has aroused conflicting 
emotions because of the difficulty of the subject, and of the 
author’s somewhat ‘“waspy” predilections, but this should not 
invalidate his contribution to Brownsonania. 


Blanche Jennings Thompson’s story of the Bible— The 
Oldest Story (Bruce, $2.50), is highly recommended for 
young people. 3 
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A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 


i 

| A later volume, Pius XII on World Problems by J. N. 

Naughton, S. J. (America, $2.00), presents in a more popular 
form the pronouncements of the Pope on Peace, War, the 


+) | Family and scores of other topics. 


| recently.) 


But, apropos of the foregoing, a highly popular 1941 book 
was My Friend Flicka, by Mary O’Hara—the story of a 
“ki boy and his colt. (Lipp., $2.50.) In October appeared Thun- 
derhead, the sequel, and its sales were undoubtedly greatly 
if stimulated by the success—and merit—of Flicka and the 


From the standpoint of scholarship and for information 
on the authoritative thought of the Church on the problems 
of peace and the way to attain it the book of the year is 
Principles For Peace ($7.50), published by the NCWC 
under the direction of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Samuel 


' | One successful book frequently pulls its successor into 
| prominence. Two years ago we had The Man Who Got 

Even With God (Bruce, $2.00), which achieved large sales 
figures. It was ordered by many people because of the intri- 
i guing title. A year later a second book appeared by the same 
author, and many people asked for it without even knowing 
the title, “I want that book by the man who wrote that other 
book—something about God.” Both books still sell well, the 
second being The Family That Overtook Christ (Kenedy, 
$2.75). (A third book, Three Religious Rebels, was sup- 
posed to be on the way but we have heard nothing of it 
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novels. 


movieization of the latter. (Lipp., $2.75.) Thunderhead 
has received general approval. 


St. Teresa of Avila (Bruce, $5.00) is the most mature 
work of the scholarly William Thomas Walsh. It also was 
published late in the year and will continue in demand, 

Although not written or published by Catholics Serewtape 
Letters was—and is—continually sold out. (Mac, $1.50) 


Mabel Farnum’s Seven Golden Cities (Bruce, $2.75) 
serves admirably to stimulate interest in the great drama of 
missionary conquest in the days when our Southwest section 
was being colonized. Fray Marcos is the hero. 


Jacques Maritain is ordinarily too deep for the average 
reader, but in his Twilight of Civilization he gives in lan- 
guage easily understood by the average intelligent Catholic 
layman a penetrating analysis of the dangers of both Fascism 
and Communism. His answer is that we must have a 
spiritual revolution. (S&W, $1.50) 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 
The Spanish Lady by Maurice Walsh (Lipp., $2.50), is 
sheer romance—rather lush—somewhat transparent—lacking 
in the deep impenetrabilities on which literary technicians 
love to speculate—but enjoyable to the average reader of 


Maura Laverty in Touched by the Thorn (Long., $2.50), 
has contributed a suspenseful, somewhat Dickensian Irish 
adult novel in the style of which she is master. 














“Corny” 


Writing of George M. Cohan in The 
Brooklyn Tablet, John O’Connor quotes 
from a letter written by “The Prince of 
the American Theatre” near the end of 
his full life. 

“There is one word that some 
guy has comed here of late that 
gets on my nerves whenever I hear 
it—‘corny,’ that is the baby, Any- 
thing that hasn’t to do with West 
52nd St. night life is absolutely 
‘corny’ to the smart alecks in their 
ready-made dinner suits (two pairs 
of pants). These are the birds who 
call a saloon that will not permit 
women to stand at the bar ‘a corny 
joint.’ A mother song is ‘mush, but 
some rotten, dirty little off-color 
ditty sung by a well-manicured, 

| highly perfumed, effeminate guy 
@ with black velvet hair is a ‘wow.’ 
i Yes, they pull some funny words 
4 on us these days, and if you don’t 
i keep up with their lingo and their 
, utter disregard and contempt for 
a | anything that has to do with yes- 
. terday you're ‘corny.’” 








That paragraph is worth reading 
again. It applies equally to what the 
same type of insects to which Cohan 
refers have“t6 say about books. The 
leading columnist of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, for example, gags 
at some sayings of the Military Vicar 
of the Armed Forces in his Action This 
Day, but he also finds it desirable to 
quote from “Dirtie Gertie”—indicating 
for his readers that each stanza gets 
progressively worse. And, at the same 
time, the SRL is putting on a campaign 
to extend its circulation into the school 
class-rooms of the country. 


w ® vw 


Zone—Zone—Zone 


Unfortunately many new sub- 
seribers fail to include their new 
postal zone numbers, which are re- 
quired before we can have Address- 
ograph plates made. 

If you have a zone number will 
you please help both us and the 
Post Office by always including it 
in your address. 


“| .. The best face... 


wecan..:” 


Speaking of book reviewing, Harty 
Hansen is quoted in the Saturday Re 
view of Literature as saying: 

“We reviewers have to tolerate char- 
acters that go in for pregnancy, steril- 
ity, homosexuality, and incest, and re 
port on them to our public. We put the 
best face on it that we can, but you 
don’t see us leaving the books around 
on our living room tables!” ... 

Note: Please read the last sentenct 
again.— Ep. 
, * * * 

“Intellectuals are gentlemen very col- 
scious of their dignity, and nothing dis 
pleases them so much as the risk of 
being mistaken.” 

“We needed the experience of dicta 
tors to realize anew the price of lib 
erty . 





. the i immense development of the 
power of man over nature imperatively 
demands . . . ‘a bigger soul’ for a world, 


that has become bigger.” 

From The March to Liberation by Iv 
Simon, professor of philosophy at the Uni * 
sity of Notre Dame. ($1.00 special.) a 
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Mother Pin i 


Carlos P. Romulo DD, $2.50 


Reviewed by a new Contributing Editor 
—Anne Tansey 


Carlos P. Romulo’s Mother America is 
of spiritual as well as of political sig- 
nificance. In it the author cites the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands under the 
oppressive yoke of Spain and later un- 
der the operation of American demo- 
cratic principles. The happy fusion that 
has culminated in the forthcoming in- 
dependence of the islands was not easily 
come upon but was accomplished under 
the consistency of democracy in spite 
of all obstacles. 

This author believes similar patterns 
can effectively serve the entire Orient 
and the sooner they are inaugurated the 
better for all humanity. He fears, un- 
less the Orient is accorded justice at 
the peace conferences at the conclusion 
of the war, the seeds for a terrible racial 
war will be sown 


The Philippine Example 
Carlos Romulo has traveled exten- 
sively through the Orient and has 





talked in confidence with the leaders 
of all the nationalist movements. As an 
Oriental he can gather information rela- 
tive to the desires and intentions of the 
Asiatics that would never be disclosed 
to an Occidental. All the East is aware 
of the treatment accorded the Philip- 
pines by the United States and are in- 
tensely interested in the year 1946 when 
the Philippine Republic will emerge 
fom under the tutelage of ‘Mother 
America.” Although they have lost hope 
inall Europeans, the mind of the Orient 
is receptive to American democratic 
influences. 

Carlos Romulo is a Catholic. His 
laith is deeply rooted. He was born in 
the Philippine Islands shortly before the 
lum of the century. His upbringing was 
inthe midst of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. He realized the wisdom of the 
United States in preparing his people 
lot citizenship and self-government be- 
lote relinquishing control. But now his 


‘PP ple are ready and the year 1946 will 


the culmination of their hopes. 


Honored with President 
On Dec. 9, 1935 Mr. Romulo had the 


postiz action and the honor of being seated 


next to President Roosevelt on a plat- 
form at the University of Notre Dame 
to receive with the President the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from that leading 
American institution.* 

He felt that in no other country in 
the world could the facets of Democ- 
racy be so gloriously exemplified as that, 
when he, a brown man from the im- 
poverished East, and the President of 
the United States, representing the best 
in his race, shared equal honors under 
the intellectual beneficence of a great 
university. For such scenes to be re- 
enacted throughout the world he holds 
as a great challenge to mankind. Amer- 
ica is capable and willing to lead the 
way. Indeed, Mr. Romulo thinks she 
has already begun. 

*Ending one of the greatest speeches I 
have ever heard, Dr. Romulo said: 

“To the Philippines, the United 
States has been a generous benefactor; 
a loyal and true friend; and if, Mr. 
President, we can honor that debt in no 
other way, we can pay with our lives, if 
need be.” 

Truly, prophetic words.—Ep. 


x ww 
Asch’s Apostle 
2 
The Apostle 
Sholem Asch Putnam’s, $3.00 


So many reviews of The Apostle have 
appeared that I shall not give a de- 
tailed analysis of the book. Confident 
that not a fraction of the readers who 
start this story of St. Paul will ever 
fonish half of it, I am unable to explain 
its wide sale except by noting the excel- 
lent advertising and review publicity it 
has received. My judgment of the work 
can be summed up under three headings. 

Literary Value—very uneven through- 
out the book. Brilliant descriptive pas- 
sages rub elbows with tedious psycho- 
logical characterizations. A super- 
abundance of characters, many of little 
importance, divert attention and inter- 
est from the main figures. Plot action 
is hopelessly weak; unity of theme, 
almost entirely lacking. Erudite back- 
ground material (evidently the result 
of wide study) in matters of history, 
pagan rites and mythology, art and 
archeology, topography, etc., smothers 
the story, dragging it out to 800 long 
pages. The characterization of Paul is 


neither artistically nor historically good 
—the Apostle appears too obstinately 
headstrong, too epileptic, too repulsive 
in physical appearance. With Clifton 
Fadiman, I say: “For me the book is 
too long and too slow.” 

Religious Value—small if any. The 
religious views and spiritual develop- 
ment of Paul are not clearly conceived 
or definitely set forth. The picture of 
the Church and the early Christians is 
confused and confusing. The New Tes- 
tament evidently provides the source 
material for the story, is frequently 
quoted at length; but the facts of the 
New Testament are so intermingled with 
the imaginative projections of Mr. Asch 
that the ordinary reader will be unable 
to decide what is fact; what, fiction; 
what, absolute error. 

Attitude of the Writer—Is the author 
sincere or, as some have claimed, is he 
attempting to “wreck faith” in Chris- 
tianity? I don’t know; but personally 
I see no reason to question his sincerity 
on the basis of this book and the other 
writings of his which I have seen. I feel 
certain, however, that he is confused. 
He is apparently attempting to “bridge 
the gap between Judaism and Christian- 
ity’—an impossible task. I fail to see 
how either an orthodox Jew or a true 
Christian could be satisfied with Mr. 
Asch’s treatment of Christ, Mary, St. 
Paul, or the entire early Church. The 
writer, moreover, manifests none of the 
love and reverence for his characters 
which marked Mr. Douglas’s portrayal 
of Christ in The Robe and outweighed 
that book’s shortcomings. 

Conclusion—I would not recommend 
the book to any Catholic or non- 
Catholic reader (except possibly a thor- 
ough Catholic scholar who knows his 
religion and the New Testament 
through professional studies). It . is 
dangerous reading—and it is lethally 
dull. 

NoRMAN WEYAND, S. J. 

Loyola University 


* * * 


“May I take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on Books ON TRIAL, 
which I read with great interest. I 


- was particularly delighted with the 


beautiful review of Dr. Walsh’s Life 
of Saint Theresa of Avila.” 


—MotTHER Grace C. DAMMANN, 
President 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review School 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Objectionable + 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + F—Favorable 
C-I—Current Interest -+ 


H.S.—Satisfactory for High 


¢ TFA—Too Far Advanced + A—For Adults 
DM—Doubtful Merit + WR—With Reservations - U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded + 

DIS—Disapproved - 


O—Offensive or 
REC—Recom- 


mended - REV—Reviewed - MSO—Mature Students Only. 


The Numbers below are for your convenience in ordering from your dealer. 


inst This Rock 
is Zara Creative Age, $2.75 
Recommended to Adults 
Catholic World: “... he has tried to tell the 
sory of the standard-bearer of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, Charles V., the actual details of 
whose life go beyond the imagination of fic- 
tion. . . . The historical book is full of dra- 
matic scenes rich in historical detail, and of 
conversations that lay bare the motives of 
kings and princes. . . . Brilliant scenes jostle 
each other in this narrative... .” 


A.C. Spectorsky in The Chicago Sun: “... 
Zara sees—as you will when you read this 
book—the parallel between Charles’ world and 
our own, sees the agelessness of the tragic tale 
of liberal humanism betrayed and mistaken 
for weakness.” 


All Year Round 
Robert M. Coates Harcourt, $2.50 


Stories of the frustrated and sordid, MSO. 


Francis Downing in Commonweal: “. . . Most 
of the stories are edged with violence; but it 
8 a violence that is offstage . . . the violence 
of the sordid, of the incommunicably lonely, 
of the frustrate, of the self-destroying whom 
life has reproached, and who have had too 
much of it. 

They are almost all stories of impotence; 
of men and women flawed in some way, and 
who have been made little with discontent and 
impotent rebellion . . . stories of the people 
who walk the sidewalks of New York... 
sek the superfluous in bars . . . live in little 
tooms in Greenwich Village . . . try to turn 
casual acquaintance into love .. . stare with 

fascination at the river . . . in des- 
paration engage in murder or suicide . . . peo- 
ple of sordid news stories. 





5 

The Amazon 
Caryl P, Haskins Doubleday, $4.00 
The Commonweal: “The mighty Amazon 
drains five other South American countries, 
but three thousand miles of its winding course 
lie entirely in Brazil, Mr Haskins, who knows 
of what he writes firsthand . . . inspired by 
tis subject, he himself expands in all directions, 
®aching out 'to tell the history of each of the 
‘x Amazon nations, the history and prospects 
for hemisphere collaboration and many other 
Pttings beginning with the geological back- 


a, 
4 





ground of the Amazon and ending with the 
present war.” 
6 

American Political Parties 

Wilfred E. Binkley Knopf, $3.75 
The book is a study of the natural history 
and development of the major parties, with 
particular attention to the constituent groups 
and sectional influence. 

A very interesting study in preparation for 
the coming campaign. 

The author is professor of social science 
and history at Ohio Northern University. 


7 
America’s Role in Asia 

Harry Paxton Howard Howell, $3.00 
Commonweal: “Knowledge and understanding 
of the Far East has gone completely blank in 
this generation. 

“Now the older men who do know are be- 
ginning to speak up; some of them angrily, 
as they well may, for they have despaired un- 
til now of making it clear to anybody. Harry 
Paxton Howard is one of these.” 


Anger in the Sky 

Susan Ertz Harpers, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... The 
long, heavy passages of discussion of the prob- 
lems of war and peace overburden the slender 
structure of plot and still the book’s feeble 
pulse.” 


9 
Arrival and Departure 
Arthur Koestler Mac, $2.00 
America:-“. . . its content is anything but 
appealing or worthwhile . . . is being bally- 


hooed as the greatest war book of the year, 
but it is a nightmare; it is a hodge-podge of 
propaganda, psychoanalysis, isms, sacrilegious 
quips, fantastic philosophy and immorality.” 


10 
Behind the Steel Wall 

Arvid Fredborg Viking, $3.00 
The author, a Swedish journalist, was Berlin 
correspondent of a Stockholm newspaper until 
a few months ago. His revelations of con- 
ditions inside Germany indicate that decades 
will be required to eradicate the degeneration 
that has taken place. 

He gives great credit to both Catholic and 
Protestant clergy for their courage. He is of 
the opinion, apparently, that what is left of 
spiritual freedom, as well as culture, is due to 


the Catholic Church —praising particularly 
Bishop Galen of Munster. 


ll 
Betrayal From the East 
Alan Hynd McBride, $3.00 
Japan’s spies in America, Adults 
A journalist’s story of Japan’s undercover 
work in America prior to the present war—in 
a sort of Sunday supplement style. 


12 

The Big Rock Candy Mountain 

Wallace Stegner DSP, $3.00 

Long novel—No particular value—HS—No 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . . has lit- 
tle to offer the discriminating reader . . . We 
cannot respect Bo Mason, but we can respect 
and admire the talent that created him... 
Through sheer power as a writer, Stegner has 


* made drama out of dull, dry, and unappealing 


material.” 


13 
Bombardier : 

Henry Lent Macmillan, $2.00 
New World: “The story tells the American 
Boy the important part played by the bom- 
bardier, For him the pilot is the blocking half- 
back who makes it possible to cross the goal 
line; who holds the ball at just the right angle 
so the bombardier can drop it between the 
cross bars of an enemy base.” 


14 
Brazil in the Making 

Jose Jobim Macmillan, $3.50 
Commonweal: “He is strong for facts and 
figures, and his picture of Brazilian potential- 
ities is even more imposing. 

“. . . greatly impressed with Brazil’s eco- 
nomic potentialities . . . during this war our 
dependence upon this great Latin neighbor 
has grown more marked than ever. But when 
peace has come at last and there is some 
sort of new international order, the two 
countries will continue to find that each has 
increasingly more to contribute to the other.” 


15 
B : E . 
Stewart. Holbrook Mac, $2.50 
How conserve our forests? —Interesting 
America: “. . . the incalculable damage to our 
natural resources by forest fires . . . turns what 
may have well been a dry-as-dust technical 
report into a thrilling story.” 
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16 
A Certain Measure 
Ellen Glasgow ; Harcourt, $3.50 
Anchorless Author's Lit. Criticisms—MSO 


The Commonweal: “For its elegance of style, 
for its insight into the method of a great nov- 
elist and for its sheer intelligence, this is a 
book to ‘be read. 

“|. . with a single fell swoop she disposes 
of such as William Saroyan, James T. Farrell 
and Albert Halper: ‘Among the many strange 
superstitions of the age of science revels the 
cheerful belief that immaturity alone is enough. 
Pompous illiteracy, escaped from some Freud- 
ian cave, is in the saddle, and the voice of the 
amateur is the voice of authority.’ ” 


17 

Christianity and the Contemporary Scene 

Ed. by Miller & Shires Morehouse, $3.00 
America: “Of late, theology outside the Catho- 
lic Church has ‘become increasingly self- 
conscious. It is reflecting on its history, dis- 
cerning the direction of its own movement, 
analyzing the influences that have shaped it, 
criticizing its old assumptions, re-estimating 
the value of much that it has neglected... . 

“The contributions are uniformly of a high 
order . . . the Catholic theologian would find 
the book informative and useful in giving to 
his teaching a contemporary point.” 


1 

Clowns and Angels 

Wallace F owlie S&W, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . its value is in its matter 
rather than its form. Not intended for general 
readers, those familiar with modern French 
literature will find its analyses perceptive and 
informing.” 

19 

Dark Continent 

Richard Sullivan D D, $2.50 
Fanny Butcher in The Chicago Tribune: “... 
Richard Sullivan is as open-faced and friendly 
as a sunflower. His readers will find his new 
book, The Dark Continent as nourishingly full 
of gaiety and amusement as a parrot would 
find a sunflower full of succulent seeds.” 

Notre Dame Scholastic: “. . . a warm story, 
full of gaiety and laughter . . . an expert and 
ludicrous story of a man who fell into a hole 
—and in so doing revitalized his entire life . , . 
follows after a long list of short stories and a 
successful first novel . . . has been serialized in 
the Cosmopolitan Magasine.” 

Being reviewed. 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... There 
is not sufficient material here for a novel. 
There is just about enough for a short story, 
and that short story has been written more 
than once before. Mr. Sullivan’s version of 
it is, in the progression of the plot, doggedly 
conventional, hence never very exciting. The 
one glimmer of originality is in the handling 
of some of the comic scenes of misunder- 
standing and hubbub.” 


20 
The Duke 
Richard Aldington Viking, $3.75 


Interesting to students of Wellington 
John J. O'Connor in America: “. . . The Duke, 
as Mr. Aldimgton portrays him, was a master 
of the obvious and the immediate. The most 

# 


ny 


striking aspect .. . a shrewd horse-sense 
which sufficed to defeat genius . . . in his long, 
unequal duel with the tremendous military 
power of the French empire. 

“An outright Tory, he . . . opposed many 
of the long overdue social, political and eco- 
nomic changes in England. The reason... 
perhaps, was that Wellington never understood 
England and tthe English. Until he was nearly 
fifty, he was little more than an occasional 
visitor . . ..and imbibed his political princi- 
ples in Ireland and India. 

“On one or two occasions, Christianity 
seems to be confused with bigotry. Yet Mr. 
Aldington has a deft touch and if he adds 
nothing to the Wellington legend, at least he 
has told the familiar tale with humor, irony 
and, on the whole, great understanding.” 


21 
Equinox 
Allan Seager S&S, $2.75 
Disapproved 
Extension: “. . . we found this product too 


disgusting for even cursory reading.” 


22 


The Eternal City 
Desider Holisher Ungar, $3.00 


The Boston Pilot: “. . . the author of this 
first complete and lavishly illustrated book on 
The Eternal City, in his three years of work 
and study was given access to places never be- 
fore covered by the camera, . . . offers the 
public a comprehensive account of the life, tra- 
ditions, art and historical treasures of Papal 
Rome. 

“. . this book is almost a ‘must.’ ” 

Note: Some 250 photographs add immeasur- 
ably to this panorama of Vatican City life. 
Whether you have seen Rome or not this book 
will be a delight. 


23 


The Fight of the Norwegian Church 


Against Nazism 
Hoye & Ager Mac, $1.75 


Good picture of heroic resistance 
The Catholic World: “. . . the Nazis ... did 
their utmost to compel the Norwegians to join 
the German New Order. Their main object 
was to enslave the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, which comprised about 96% of the 
Norwegian people. 

“. . . . In spite of three years of terrorism 
and violence, the Norwegian Lutherans pro- 
tested against every Quisling decree, refused to 
recognize the intruded bishops and ministers. 

“ . . Despite many an offer to compromise, 
all the bishops and 90% of the ministers have 
resigned from the State Church, gladly sacri- 
ficing their property and their salaries.” 


24 


The Forgotten Ally 
Pierre Van Paassen Dial, $2.75 


" Some possible interest for MSO 
Because of his distorted views on Catholicism 
the author’s reliability is questionable but in 
this book the Jew is under discussion and Van 
Paassen charges the British with keeping the 
Jews out of Palestine following the last war. 
In this connection it is interesting to read in 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton (under the chapters 
on the Marconi scandal) that in Chesterton’s 
opinion Jewish influence predominated in the 
British government. 
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25 


The Franciscan Missions of California 
John A. Berger Putnam, $3.59 


Deserves high praise ’ 
The Boston Pilot: “. . . a source of reliable 
and valuable information of those glorioy 
monuments of a pioneering day in the history 
of the Church in this country. . . . Critig 
have said that it is probable this book of Mr 
Berger’s will continue to be the standard work 
om the California missions for some time to 
come,” 

26 


Free China’s New Deal 
Hubert Freyn Macmillan, $2.5 


For students of China 
America: “To those familiar with the trad. 
ditional feudal economic organization of 
China’s provinces this book should be a thril- 
ing revelation. It should also lay the founda 
tion for great hopes in the future of New 
China.” 
27 


Hangman’s Tie 
Christopher Hale D D, $2.0 


Murder or suicide? Adults WR” 


28 


Here Is Your War 
Ernie Pyle Holt, $3.0 


Very good close-up of war—Sat. 
America: “America’s favorite columnist tes 
the human, fascinating story of the war from 
his convoy trip to the victory at Tunis ...a 
good Christmas gift.” 

Commonweal: “. . . Americans owe Emie 
Pyle a great deal for what he has done and is 
still doing to bring them closer to their loved 
ones overseas.” 

29 
Home Is the Hunter 

de Poncins R&H, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... an it 
pressive demonstration of a novelist’s art.... 

“Simply for literary value this singular book 
is a sustained delight.” 


30 


The Human Comedy 
William Saroyan HB, $2.5 


Human—but generally approved for all 
America: “. . . attractive, and if read with a 
eye to the wholesomeness of family life, its 
very worth while.” 


31 


Hun Hill 
Daphne DuMaurier D D, $2.15 


America: “. . . rich in atmosphere and dom 
inatingly somber . . . a masterly study of th 
disintegration of character.” 


32 
ae oy. sai D D, $2.0 
“Written about rather feeble-minded persom 
this tripe can appeal only to those of 
anced intellect. It is neither relaxing nor stimt- 
lating reading, but a total waste of time, 
sight, and even of these few lines of 2 
print.” (H. D. in The Cincinnati Times-Stat) 


Extension: “A novel telling the story of Deval 
Elliott, a female cosmetic tycoon who had Ht & 
morals of an alley cat, but lacked the latte #y. 
delicacy and decorum, The publishers tel ®§- 
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hat it is the author’s first novel, which is not 
fificult to believe. The main character is a 


“ freak and a poor apologist for her dissolute 

, mode of life. Morally healthy people will not 
‘By interested.” 

eliable _- 


" 33 
Ons FB ialy From Within 


Richard C. Massock Mac, $3.00 
Critics Well recommended 
of Mt. Bi nje Catholic World: “. . . For the Holy See 


| work the author shows intelligent sympathy. ‘Of all 
me to the Italians, only Pius XI was outspoken.’ .. . 
Much more restrained than his predecessor in 
public utterance, Pius XII, nevertheless, made 
his position perfectly clear when he condemned 
the invasion of Poland, when he ‘aligned the 
moral and spiritual power of the Catholic 
trad: Burch on behalf of Belgium, Holland and 
m of Biyxembourg.’ 
thril- § “ he gives an objective description of the 
ounda- B uibreak of the Spanish Civil War. ‘The young 
f New S npublic was alarmingly red. The Leftist move- 
ment was seeking to Bolshevize Spain.’ 
“,. This book may be classed among the 
most interesting, enlightening and honest pop- 
D, $2 Biar accounts of Mussolini’s political career.” 


34 
Journey in the Dark 
Donald Culross Peattie H-M, $3.00 
Excitingly written—Atheistic slant 
Ettension: “If all history was so excitingly 
st tells written, students would prefer it to fiction. 
t from § “If the author hadn’t been so enthusiastic 
+ +4 Bibout Tori Paine’s atheism and one Commu- 


istic experiment in this country, we would 
> Emie Brive him 100%.” 


r loved 35 
Journey in the Dark 
Martin Flavin Harper, $2.75 
We consider not worthwhile—HS—No 

H, $2.0 Bdmerica: “Acting as judges, Irita Van Doren, 
an im @Uifton Fadiman, and Bernard DeVoto se- 
.. pleted this as the Harper Prize Novel for 1943- 
ir book $4... The book has very real merit. There 
a be no doubt of that. The story is well told 
m is interesting enough. The ‘flash-back’ 
method of narration is employed skillfully, 
turally, even brilliantly. Nevertheless, occa- 
B, $2.15 final sexy passages and needless vulgarities of 











y al guage make the book objectionable reading 
vith an yt Catholics.” 
fe, it 36 

t Land of the Great Image 


Maurice Collis Knopf, $3.00 
i Century Asiatic travel story of Augus- 
D, $2.15 m Friar, 


d dom- onweal: “, . . the story of the travels 
, of the $d adventures of a Portugese Augustinian 
ar, . . the story of a missionary Christian 
wort which accompanied a European Chris- 
h attempt to found a universal Christian 
word . . . also the story of one of a series 
‘D, $28 torts made by a native king to found a 
persons, world based on Buddhism. .. . 


unbik #.. when the author treats of the Cath- 


r stim: Hilt side of the picture . . . he is guided by 
ne, ¢¥ HMrther smug materialistic interpretation . . . 
f news fails to see that the social implications of 
s-Stat) Fitigion are essentially secondary and prox- 


... It is not strange then that he 
had he i misevaluate the significance of the 
os Butch and be lost in a lopsided presentation 
tell u ; ‘the Inquisition.” 
F . 


wie 
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37 
The Last of Summer 
Kate O’ Brien 


Interesting adult novel 


America: “, . . another of Miss O’Brien’s 
Stylistic masterpieces. She is, I ballot, one of 
the finest of modern novelists.” 


38 

Latin American Pattern 

James A. Magner CSMC, $0.88 
Register: “. . . gives a vast amount of his- 
torical and other information about the 20 in- 
dependent republics to our south . . . lends 
itself either to private reading or class study.” 

BOT Note: Includes questions and study 
guides. 


DD, $2.50 


39 


Leonard Feeney Omnibus 
Leonard Feeney, S.J. S & W, $3.00 


Near to a “must”’—For all 


John S. Kennedy in The Hartford Transcript: 
“", . bound to be a steady seller for years 
to come. 

“’. . Some books do no more than enter- 
tain; others merely inform or edify or amaze 
. . . Father Feeney, like a star chef whirling 
from creation to creation in a busy kitchen, 
tries his hand at all these functions, and invari- 
ably the result is enjoyable. 

“From reading this book, I have come to 
have a new and perhaps envious regard for the 
author as a master of the resources of the 
English language.” 


Lessons of My Life 

Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart Knopf, $3.00 

Considers all Germans bad. MSO 

Robert A. Graham in America: “. . . To him it 
is an illusion to differentiate between ‘good’ 
Germans, and ‘bad’ ones. . . . All are equally 
guilty, all are equally agressive and militaristic. 

“Vansittart displays great powers of observa- 
tions and deep familiarity with Europeans and 
especially Germans. It will take a brave man to 
counter the veritable avalanche of instances 
and quotations which he assembles to prove 
his point. 

“. . will this book assist in bringing about 
a permanent peace? ... from this point of 
view, the work is disappointing, even trivial.” 


41 
The Liberal Mind of John Morley 
Warren Staebler Princeton, $3.50 
Rec. for mature readers 


Cuthbert Wright in Commonweal: “. . . Mor- 
ley . .. was a rationalist . . . educated in the 
‘narrow, unhistoric and rancorous’ atmosphere 
of Low Church, Evangelical Anglicanism which 
turns its back, shuddering, on Rome, and 
holds out its arms to Pretestant non-confor- 
mity, and, very often, to Free Thought. 

“ . . yet one cannot help loving and admir- 
ing . . . those old English liberals who fought 
so stoutly on the side of the angels for aboli- 
tion, Catholic emancipation, religious tolerance, 
a new deal for Ireland, and the liberation of 
Italy from her oppressors.” 


42 
Life Together 
Wingfield Hope 
Rec. to marriagable 
Says William F. Roemer in The Ave Maria: 
“Catholics and non-Catholics will find in this 


S & W, $2.50 
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book a rosary of polished sermonettes on ‘how 
to 'be successful as a parent and mate’ written 
in a pleasing style and with a sympathetic 
diplomacy that suggests first-hand acquaint- 
~ with the difficulties that are met every 

_ eee 

“. . . a real contribution to the literature of 
personnel management in the home... .” 


43 
Liberal Education 
Mark Van Doren Holt, $2.50 
The Sign: “. .. Van Doren pleads for the 


mental discipline gained through humanistic 
studies with an intellectual pattern. 

“His arguments for a liberal education are 
not all new, but Van Doren restates some of 
them interestingly. His touch is not so sure 
when he ventures into philosophy and re- 
ligion. All other problems of education are 
not solved, as he thinks, when the problem 
of the curriculum is solved.” 


44 

The Little Locksmith 

Katherine Butler Hathaway Coward-McCann, $2.50 

We Rec. only to keenly discriminating 

Joan Grace in America: “. . . an intimate, 
spiritual autobiography . . . impossible to clas- 
sify this book. 

“... @ book whose individuality seems to 
come directly from the sensitivity and great- 
ness of its author.” 


45 
The Locusts 
Otto Schrag F & R, $3.00 


No particular value—HS—No—AWR 


Long, Long Ago 
Alexander W oollcott Viking, $2.75 
Rather hollow—Mostly trivial 


John S. Kennedy in Hartford Transcript: 
“. . . @ collection of magazine articles by the 
late Town Crier . . . Much of the material is 
unimprovably trivial. 

“It is hard to say when Woollcott was more 
annoying: when he was gushing like a grand- 
mother in a radio serial or when he was being 
an Ilka Chase in pants. 

“The reader may remember some obtuse 
and waspish comment on things Catholic in 
While Rome Burns. At least Long, Long Ago 
has the merit of reflecting a more informed 
and properly appreciated viewpoint on this 
particular.” é 

H. D. in the Cincinnati Times-Star: “Fre- 
quently of ornate and rambling style, the col- 
lection contains a number of interesting ar- 
ticles . . . he is entertaining but when he at- 
tempts to introduce philosophy he rings hol- 
low.” F 

The Sens “. . 
you'll like this.” 


. If you like Woollcott, 


x Fe 


From a Carnegie Library 
“. .. have been very much int 
terested in Books on Trial, think it 
excellent and want to have it on 
my desk all the time...” 
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Soldiers Dying for the Grand Canyon 


s, 


47 
What Other Answer? 


Dorothy Fremont Grant Bruce, $2.75 
Every Literate Catholic Should 
Read Twice 


We wouldn’t want to offend a sub- 
scriber, but having just gotten around 
to reading Dorothy Grant’s book, we 
warn Mr. John Moody—“Uncle John,” 
that is—that he had better look to his 
laurels. 

—and neither do we wish to mislead 
anyone who relies on us for suggestions 
_—for which reason we record our agree- 
ment that “cocktail-hour apologetics” 
was not the most felicitous choice of 
description of this clear-headed, ably- 
written, hard-hitting, face-the-facts pres- 
entation. To those who returned order 
cards to us objecting to the cocktail 
reference thereon we can only say, 
“Throw away the dust jacket if you 
don’t like it, but don’t neglect the 
book.” 

The Convert’s Zeal 

It’s a convert’s book, but don’t let 
that deter you. Converts’ books all 
differ in some respects and did you ever 
read one from which you did not get 
some new slant on the inexhaustible in- 
consistencies of the human mind? And 
if there are doctrinal references where 
you think that either the upper or lower 
half of a semi-colon should have carried 
a qualifying footnote, is that, after all 
(in a non-theological volume), as im- 
portant as the new facts you learn? 

We agree that a lot of our trouble 
is from wrong thinking but the trouble 
is that we can’t agree why the thinking 
is wrong. “Our soldiers won’t die for 
the Grand Canyon,” says Mrs. Grant, 
and if heaven is a place where Chris- 
tians are to be inveigled in order that 
the all-day church services of the Puri- 
tan tradition can be revived, the mod- 
ernist may not be shocked by Hitler’s 
decommissioning of God to a rookie and 
setting the Gestapo to watch him. 

Christ, however, left no room for de- 
lusion, and if the world is now heart- 
sick, if “Mothers mourn, widows weep, 
children are orphaned, thousands are 
homeless and starving,” it is because 
men have ignored God’s laws. People 
will follow a new garden “guide” with- 
out hesitancy, but where the same eter- 
nal laws are concerned in their own 
development they resent even a sug- 
gestion. 


? 
: 


Knows How to Write 


Reading many—very many—current 
books, the unwary would be led to 
believe that the way to safety and 
security is through’ smashing the com- 
pass, throwing away the anchor and 
dumping the navigation charts into the 
sea. Not so this author. Hers is a 
philosophy resulting from profound 
thinking—and humble prayers—and the 
presentation of her views is made 
charming by her years of experience as 
a writer. 

If you reject this book because it’s 
a convert story, yours will be the loss, 
and if the country could appreciate that 
what she is teaching is the basis of real 
patriotism she should be made at least 
a Brigadier General. In World War I 


she was a yeoman. 
* * * 


Says J. Edgar Hoover 


“The increasing number of sex crimes 
is due precisely to sex literature madly 
presented in certain magazines. Filthy 
literature is the great moron maker. 
It is creating criminals faster than the 
jails can be built.” 

x « 
“We continue to depend so much on 
Booxs ON TriAt. It is just invaluable.” 
—COLLEGE OF St. TERESA 
Winona, Minnesota 
x +e 


NO MORE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Things are again buzzing in the cir- 
culation field. The Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies Home Journal will ac- 
cept no more one-year subscriptions— 
either new or renewal. Good Housekeep- 
ing, Cosmopolitan and others will ac- 
cept #o new subscriptions. Publishers 
will not consider a subscription as a re- 
newal unless it reaches them before the 
next issue has been published. 

This means that where subscriptions 
have been allowed to lapse they must 
be discontinued—and the allotments to 
news-stands are also being curtailed. 

Our situation is somewhat different 
—hbut increasingly difficult. Paper for 
this issue has cost us more, and we are 
afraid we may have to refuse renewals 
of subscriptions that are past due. 

We hope this will not happen, but if 
it does it will be mostly our fault. Our 


first year ended last April but we wep 
so over-loaded with work that » 
couldn’t get around to getting out Re 
newal Invoices until December Ist, 

To our amazement, we then learna 
that over 60% had renewed automaji. 
cally, without waiting for a bill. 

We had another surprise in finding 
that a substantial percentage of the m 
newals were for two or three years, 

We hope no one who wants Boox; 
On TRIAL will be disappointed, and tha 
those who overlooked the matter wij 
now send their remittances. It is mo 
possible for us to send another issy 
after this one to those who are ir 
arrears. 

We will also continue accepting ney 
subscriptions as long as we can secur 


sufficient paper. 
* * * 


Chaplains 


















ir ONS 


Due to the high cost of produe 7 | 
ing Books On Trial we have nof{ defini 
been able to afford advertising anij -0 
practically all of our subscribes os 
have come through the use of sam] jy:,,, 
ple copies. is alsc 

Through the kindness of the Mi: 
itary Ordinariate several issue 
have from time to time been setl§ pen, 
to Service Chaplains and this hag ‘9 
resulted in the receipt not only df- © 
many subscriptions but also orden — 
for books. Where all of these come ,...,4 
from we have no idea, as in maty 
cases we receive only forwarding t--~ 
addresses. 

Somehow, there’s always mor | 2 
pleasure in receiving a subseripf| 1 
tion which says, “I have just seen! ( 
copy and don’t want to be withoulj! 
it,” than there is in one which says§!_ - 
“J don’t know just what it is, bil 
send it anyway.” We are alwajg; - 
pleased to send sample copies ! 
anyone any of our readers thik I 
might be interested. ; 

Zz 
If you have no \i\ ~ 
satisfactory regular book deal: |ff\ \ ¢ 

er, send your orders to... C 

| 

THE THOMAS MORE]f RB 


BOOKSHOP 


22 W. MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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. FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
ed 
i. — 
| If you have no regular dealer, any of the books listed may be ordered from Another book by the author of From Faith 
%§}=§=§6Tse THomas More Boox SHop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois peti dnt jeg ‘cee ered a 
re ‘ ? 

a iia 4 be published soon by Bruce—title—Humanity 
| In Ordering Any Book from This Issue: —What? Whence? Whither? 
at Look for the Number above the title you wish to order. Then draw a _ 53 
1 circle around the corresponding number in the coupon, and enter the National Catholic Fine ieee 
mt price in the column to the right. The 1944 edition contains much war informa- 
sue s tion including a history ; of the Chaplains 
‘ In Ordering Any Other Book: Conpe—dution, routine, traiuing, ote 
er Write the title (and publisher, if possible) in the space below. Sinintisimliste 54 
ure NEW BOOKS on Ise Bischof Longmans, $2.25 

Very good ’teen age—featuring 
Der Fueh ’ 
Konrad Heiden HM, $3.00 Gilbert Stuart 


48 
Concise Catholic Dictionary 


Feb. selection of the B-O-T-M Club. Approved. 
Full appraisal will be mailed to Book-of-the- 


The story of a friendship between Gilbert 
Stuart — best known for the famous Stuart 

















We Bd. by Robert Broderick Bruce, $2.50 Month members. Will be reviewed in next Portrait of George Washington — and an am- 
nol Definition of words used in Church language _issue. bitious boy who later became his apprentice. 
ni -200 pages—a “school and home” edition— 51 The happenings in oe are — with 
eng “Signed to simplify matters for the general Golden Apples of the Sun humor and insight. Highly recommended. 
public. Numerous specialists examined the defi- Rosemary Obermeyer Dutton, $2.50 * ¢* 
im nitions for accuracy. The list of abbreviations Just arrived—and not yet appraised — this 
Salso very useful. novel won a major Fiction Award in the The Signpost will be reviewed by 
Mik Avery Hopwood contest. N. Elizabeth Monroe. (Mac, $2.50) 
ue 49 The author attended St. Mary’s— Notre Der Fuehrer, the story of the devel- 
ent : etait Dame, and later Michigan and Columbia. A . 
Democracy: Should It, Survive? Sade aeek cael opment of the Nazi party and the rise 
. _. ee a mann 0 a of Hitler, will be reviewed by John 
, ion or a orl ve ys—seek ’ 7 . ° . 
len to establish a working basis for the modern Give Joan a Sword 0 Connor, Ph.D., hsacd doing editorial 
democratic state. Vital questions lucidly pre- Sr. M. Therese Mac, $1.50 Work with the military services. (HM, 
meh ented. Foreword by Thomas F. Woodlock. Spiritual lyrics of charm and grace. $3.00) 
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55 
Art and Poetry 
Jacques Maritain PL, $1.75 
The Sign: “.. . an advance into the practical 
world of contemporary art. Painting, litera- 
ture, and music are here displayed before the 
critical but kindly eyes of Maritain.” 


56 

Sn 

Clifford J. Laube in The Sign: “.. . Sis- 
ter Mary David’s translation, while far from 
flawless, is on the whole faithful, not only as 
to sense and spirit but also in the plangency 
of the meter, the impetuous lift and intona- 
tion of the lines. Catholic literature is in- 
debted to her. . .” 


57 
Of Bitter Grapes 
Emery E. Petho BH, $1.75 
Catholic World: “. . . the first collection of 
a young seminarian deeply immersed in the 
spiritual repercussions of art and life... . 
I believe he may be a very real poet.” 


58 
Poems and Verses 
Helen Parry Eden Bruce, $1.85 
Norman Weyand, S.J., in New World: “Poetry 
with a modern note, which pleases but does 
ee 
“|. verse which will bring genuine en- 
joyment to the lover of poetry, secular or 
religious.” 
59 
Sufficient Wisdom 
Arthur MacGillivray, S.J. BH, $2.00 
Says Editor Patrick J. Carroll in The Ave 
Maria: “You cannot always run a ring of 
reasons around beauty. Perhaps you should 
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not try ...a man who sings with music and 
meaning is our humble but very definite judg- 
ment of this poet.” ; 


Boston Pilot: “. . . a distinguished collec- 
tion of poetry...” 
JUVENILE 


Dancing Saints * 

Ann George Leslie DD, $2.50 

Hopwood Fiction Award—For All 

Ave Maria: “... a carefully wrought, sym- 
pathetic story of a not unusual boy, Orville 
Thatcher, who grows to manhood around the 
time of World War I in a rigid but kindly 
family of ‘Shakers.’ Much of the charm of 
the story lies in the simple portrayal of simple 
characters who live their humble but un- 


eventful lives in ‘honest accordance with 
Shaker precepts .. . won the Hopwood fiction 
award.” 
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Pegs of History 

Helen Dean Fish Stokes, $2.00 

Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 

Attractively written and illustrated. The ap- 
proach, however, appears to be materialistic 
and Catholics would disagree almost com- 
pletely with various presentations both as to 


interpretation and historical accuracy. (Al- 
though labelled “marvelous” by some.) 
62 
Two Log Crossing 
Walter D. Edmonds Dodd, $2.00 


Excellent—10 to 15—Illustrations by 
Tibo Gergely 
Edmonds is the author of Drums Along the 
Mohawk, and The Matchlock Gun (Newberry 
Award winner—$2.50). Two Log Crossing is 
a delightful short story of an orphan who 
learned the way to independence. 


I have circled the numbers to be sent... 
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Stalk the Hunter 
Mitchell Wilson 


Spy Story—Favorable 


S&S, $2.m 


64 

Patch of Askeaton Days 

P. J. Carroll Ave Maria, $1.5) 
Neat descriptions of the humble char 
acters with all their virtues ani 
foibles and of the countryside, shrew( 
observations on human nature, read) 
comparisons . . . a strain of real humor, 
and the artful weaving of solid mom 
lessons into the fabric of the story mark 
Father Carroll’s Patch of Askeato 
Days. 

—Haroip E. McAutirre 


SPIRITUAL 


65 
The Apostle of Alaska 
Abbe Maurice DeBaets S.A.G., $2.50 


Very Good Missionary Story 
The Boston Pilot: “.. . This interesting story 


of the apostle of Alaska, Bishop Seghers, is # 


presented by a member of the religious com- 
munity closely associated with missionary en- 
deavors, and a resident in the dioceses for 
merly a part of the vast episcopal charge. 
. . Translator’s notes explain many of the 
geographical and historical details.” 


66 
Rose of America* 
Sara Maynard S & W, $2.0 


Boston Pilot: “.. . delightful . . . young gith 
will enjoy and find inspiration and example’ 
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7 By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 
Another in the series of essays written for Booxs On TRIAL 


1.50 by N. Elizabeth’ Monroe, and designed to help readers to get 
increased pleasure and profit from books. 


Dr. Monroe, author, educator—and one of the most pene- 
and trating literary critics of our time—has provided in this column 
wd what is virtually a course in the modern novel—on which she 


ady is an authority—but readers will be quick to discern that 
her comments have, in their thought-provoking qualities, a 


much wider usefulness. 
ral In her last essay, Dr. Monroe pointed out that the reader—if 
ark his imaginative experience is to be complete—must cooperate. 
ton He cannot leave everything to the creative writer but must 


learn to be a “creative reader’—otherwise he will miss “half 
the fun of reading and even more of the profit.” 


of situation, point of view, and time in the novel, and 

pointed out that, unless a reader concerns himself with 
these tools of fiction, he will miss half the fun of reading 
and even more of.the profit. Sometimes a novelist’s methods 
are apparent only on second reading, and then the question 
becomes not what is to happen next, but how does the novel- 
is ist make it happen, how has he bridged the gap between 
character and action, how has he brought together all the 
disparate elements of his story, and what has time, in its 
relentless flight, done to his characters. 


The Time Element as Used by Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Sheila Kaye-Smith’s latest novel, Tambourine, Trumpet 
and Drum, demonstrates what can be gained by a skilful 
handling of time. This is the story of four sisters, whose 
ik lives span the period from the Boer War to the present war. 
'§ The narrative is blocked off in sections with an occasional 
interval of ten years between the parts, a gap which is bridged 
by the memories of her characters, by the influence of con- 
tinuous warfare in the lives of the Landless sisters, and some- 
what by a change in manners. The motivation for each new 
section lies somewhere in the past, and it is only natural 
that the characters should turn back in memory now and 
then as they feel themselves being caught up in actions they 
never intended or which they now have cause to regret. The 
tect of this method is not of starting and stopping, but of 
continuous progress, because the past has become the present 
and now gives a forward movement to each new section. Had 
dhe author begun with the first incident and progressed in a 
straight line, the effect would be tiring in the extreme. 


The Weakness of Proust 
Proust uses this same technique, but his characters are 
\§ almost unrecognizable when they reappear after a long 
absence. This is because Proust believed that everything 
in life is destroyed by time, even love and honor, so that 
his characters have no other alternative but to become de- 
Renerate. 


I’ THE last two papers I have discussed the #mportance 


a 


The Artist’s Touch 

Sheila Kaye-Smith knows that change does not wear an 
altogether strange face, and that to become what you are 
is the normal course of life, if given its direction early enough. 
In the last scene of the story, the oldest sister is killed in 
4% air raid because she will not lie down or seek shelter, 
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preferring to meet her fate in her own home as a true English- 
woman should. This attitude of mind is implicit in her earlier 
years, when, disappointed in love, she escapes bitterness. by 
turning all her energies into keeping the old home exactly 
as it had been in her parents’ time. The youngest sister, the 
only one to escape the repressive influence of her home, sees 
that she has brought tragedy upon herself and others because 
she has never known how to deal with life and determines 
that her daughter is not to be left to the winds of chance 
but is to find her center in religion. The suggestion is not 
developed because the author cannot afford to outrun her 
theme, which is the effect of war on four lives and the root- 
lessness of a century which has turned its back on God. 


Louis Zara 

Against This Rock, by Louis Zara, spans a whole era in 
European history, the establishment of the Holy Roman 
Empire, beginning with the birth of Charles V in Ghent and 
ending with his death in a monastery in Spain. All the 
scattered events of his reign are held together by a dream 
the Emperor had had as a boy—a dream of universal peace 
through the unification of central Europe. When he is first 
crowned Emperor, there comes a sudden lull in the ceremo- 
nial and above and beyond sound he hears the heavenly music 
of an organ celebrating peace. As he is dying the music 
sounds again and a procession of the unborn files past his 
bed, the children of the future, who are to fulfil his mission 
for him. Though historians may not agree with this inter- 
pretation of character, there can be no dissatisfaction with 
it as an artistic motivation for a story which wanders up 
and down Europe and traces the whole movement of an age. 


Tricks Without Purpose—Robert Nathan 

Many modern dramatists and novelists have played tricks 
with time; turning it backwards and forwards, or bringing 
past and present together in order to clear the air of accident 
and change. Sometimes these attempts have been merely exer- 
cises in virtuosity; again they have shown us life in its true 
perspective, removed from the urgency of today. Robert 
Nathan’s latest book, But Gently Day, turns back two 
generations to tell the story of a young aviator in the pres- 
ent war, but it is hard to see what useful purpose the device 
serves here, except to show that the author can turn the trick 
neatly and effectively. A young airman, returning on furlough, 
is killed when his plane crashes near his home in Pennsyl- 
vania. He has heard it said that after death the soul goes 
on dreaming for a little while, and so he finds himself on 
the road to his farm where everything is familiar, yet some- 
how strange, because he has dropped back into his grand- 
father’s time. The novel is restrained in effect and capable 
in its management of time—past and present, running side 
by side and at times converging, are never confused, but the 
boy’s life is not made clear by comparison with the past, and 
the author has nothing to say that requires this elaborate 
shifting of time. 

The Time-Element’s Best Use 

The best use of time a novelist can make is to give depth 
and solidity to his characters or to provide the means by 
which their actions are caught up and resolved. It is thus 
the medium in which character is developed or unrolled, 
so that the discussion of time leads naturally to a discussion 
of character. 
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Why Thackeray Excels 


The fact that one prefers the characters of Thackeray to 
the characters of most modern novelists may be set down to 
prejudice; however that may be, they are secure in our 
imaginations and no amount of explaining will give the 
characters~of recent novelists the same place. A simple little 
experiment, adding up what we know about any one of 
these Victorian characters and comparing that with what 
we know of a character from Virginia Woolf or from any 
one of the novelists of sex and despair, will demonstrate 
where their superiority lies. Their roots go deep into their 
Own times, and yet they are not creatures of their environ- 
ment, and though they are sharply defined and individual, 
they prefigure the whole story of man; in other words they 
are universal as well as particular, and have a life that can 
be related to any age. This is because their authors have a 
large view of life and cared enough about the creatures of 
their imagination to mould them in the round. 


Sacrificing the Universal 

Recent novelists have lost sight of the universal in their 
search for what is new and striking or in their preoccupation 
with a message of one sort or another. It is often hard to 
construct a man out of the welter of details with which they 
surround their characters, and even when the novelist decides 
to be selective, he too often concentrates on one element of 
life, sex or the unhampered flow of sensations or the con- 
ditioning of economics. 

Virginia Woolf's Failure 

Virginia Woolf thought the mid-Victorian novelists had 
shut out life in their devotion to the physical environment 
in which man functions, and set about an exciting search 
for the real man underneath all these trappings. She never 
succeeded in pinning life down, however, she fixed her atten- 
tion on fugitive things that bore little relation to man as a 
whole, and on gestures and moods and fantasies that refused 
to take the shape of life. If she corrected the over-emphasis 
placed on material things by Wells and Bennett and Gals- 
worthy, she started the modern novel off on an even more 
destructive path, making it almost completely unintelligible. 


Undset’s Technical Excellence 


t Sigrid Undset is as vivid as Mrs. Woolf, but her characters 
are complete, both in external and internal sense. Olav, the 
master of Hestviken, is exiled after killing a relative of his 
betrothed; he comes back to marry her only to find that she 
has been seduced and is bearing another man’s child; he 
turns away in anger, then he realizes that she is his obliga- 
tio® through life, and so begins his long penance. The last 
part of the story, where his colloquy with God becomes more 
and more insistent, is not an exercise in describing the sub- 
conscious, but a clear and vivid dramatization of his con- 
science, which is willing to confess all his sins but one, that 
he has been small and petty in his traffic with life. Every 
mood in the long novel is interwoven with action, explains 
what has happened in the past, or points to the future, and 
carries the story forward instead of becoming another exer- 
cise in ingenuity. 


The Failure of “The Trespassers” 
The Trespassers, a first novel by Laura Hobson, under- 
takes to describe the plight of refugees, exiled from Europe 
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because of ideas or race, and unable to find any haven eve 
in America. Though the situation is moving it is lost sight 
of in the hysterical condemnation of countries and ind 
viduals alike because they can find no immediate sqlution 
to the problem and in the clinical discussion of a love affair, 
which, by some strange process, is meant to parallel the 
situation abroad. The characters never seem real, because 
they are explained, not presented, and for all their over. 
articulateness are never set in action or allowed to grow 
into human beings. 
Maura Laverty’s Art 

Touched by the Thorn, a new novel by Maura Laverty, 
author of Never No More, though it is simple and u.- 
pretentious, has the breath of life blowing through all its 
pages. The characters stand on their own from the very 
beginning. They are involved in no great conflicts, but all 
the small details of their lives become important to the reader 
because of the plane from which they are viewed. The author 
can strike off a portrait in a short paragraph. Julia Dempsey 
is describing a man’s second wife: “A strong lump of a 
woman with a big chest out in front of her. By the look of 
her, I’d say she’d suit him down to the ground. That’s more 
than could be said of poor Nora. She supped sorrow from the 
day she got him.” This story is deeply tender and moving 
and so effortless in its creation of character and incident it 
seems hardly a work of art. But no reader can afford to be 
deceived by this apparent simplicity, behind which one may 
find vision and love and a clear unsentimental observation 


of life. 
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Books are like folks we meet along the way 
One lifts our mournful mood and makes us gay, 
Another causes us to meditate 
On thoughts that have solemnity and weight ; 
This one may leave us in a tranquil mood 
Making us feel that all the world is good, 
That one may rouse in us a latent ire 
Till indignation burns in us like fire. 
A bad book like a poison taints the air 
And throws out its contagion everywhere, 
And those who breathe the deadly virus in 
Are stained with the foul leprosy of sin. 
Show me the type of book a person reads 
And I can tell the kind of life he leads. 

—T. E. B. 


ww Ww Ww 
To Help You Decide 


Our Book-of-the-Month Club service is entirely for those 
members who want our opinions before deciding whether 
accept the monthly selections offered by the Book Club. 

Publishing ethics forbid printing Reviews prior to the 
publication date of a book. We secure copies im advan 
and send appraisals to those who have arranged with us # 
receive them. 

B-o-t-M Club selections are not returnable, once they 
have been accepted—hence the necessity for advance infor 
mation. 
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We Must Learn 


U. S. ForEIGN Poticy 

Walter Lippman 

Atlantic, Little-Brown, $1.50 

The gist of this book is the need of a 
foreign policy for our country. As long 
as we fail to achieve unity we are in dan- 
ger. A people divided on the conduct of 
its foreign relations cannot adequately 
prepare for war or successfully safe- 
guard its peace. From the time of the 
War of 1812 up to the Spanish in 1898 
we had a foreign policy. With the elec- 
tions of 1900, however, we became di- 
vided over the consequences of the war 
with Spain and never since that time 
has it been possible for any President to 
rely on the support of the nation. 

Crackpots, columnists and. foreign 
correspondents whose knowledge of his- 
tory seems to encompass a maximum of 
5 years are continually referring to 
World War II as having begun in 1937 
or 38 in Spain. Some of Mr. Lippman’s 
comments will make you wonder 
whether it did not begin with our elec- 
tion of 1900. Through the war with 
Spain we became saddled with commit- 
ments in the Philippines 7000 miles 
from California and because there was 
no agreement on any settled foreign pol- 
icy we were unable to withdraw from 
the far Pacific or to fulfill our obliga- 
tions to assure the defense of the Phil- 
ippines. When the first World War 
struck we were unable to make ade- 
quate preparations because of domestic 
controversy, and for the same reason 
it was impossible for us to consolidate 
the victory. 


More Confusion Coming 


The humiliating spectacle of a great 
nation unable to make up its own 
mind again confronts us with the com- 
ing elections of 1944. Mr. Lippman re- 
fers not only to the fact that we are in- 
solvent so far as foreign relations are 
concerned but most of us do mot even 
know what is meant by a foreign com- 
mitment. The latter he defines as “an 
obligation, outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States, which may in 
the last analysis have to be met by wag- 
ing war.” 

“,.. a foreign policy consists in 
bringing into balance . . . the nation’s 
Commitments and the nation’s power.” 
(Italics ours.) 

It may surprise many to learn that 
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by American arms alone, but that di- 
plomacy had a large part, and although 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown in 
1871 it was not until two years later 
we achieved peace. In a sense, # also 
was a global war, as our treaty could 
not be concluded until peace was made 
between the other warring nations. 


No Unity of Opinion 


Knowing that Japan was our only 
possible enemy in the Pacific we never- 
theless in 1922 reduced our naval 
strength to the point which gave Japan 
naval superiority. Commenting on this 
and other matters such as our refusal to 
lift the Arms Embargo, which presented 
Britain and France from buying arms to 
resist Germany, Mr. Lippman says, “It 
would be hard to find a more perfect 
example of total incompetence in guid- 
ing the foreign relations of a people.” 

When President Roosevelt made his 
“quarantine” speech in 1937 he realized 
the perils in which we stood. Mr. Lipp- 
man does not answer the question of 
whether the President could have made 
the people understand. “The illusions of 
a century stood in the way of their un- 
derstanding, and it may be that no 
words, but only the awful experience of 
total war, could even partially dispel 
the illusion.” 


Although his criticisms are biting, 
Lippman really shows leniency to the 
so-called isolationists, “for whose folly, 
in my opinion, these people will never 
be able to atone.” Only the intervention- 
ists had a correct appreciation of the 
situation, but when the President ex- 
pressed what should have been self- 
evident, his statements were regarded as 
a Roosevelt policy rather than an Amer- 
ican national policy. 

In seeking to define an American for- 
eign policy Lippman offers no apology 
for his feeling that we must again be- 
come united on the matter of conform- 
ing rigorously to American interests— 
that we have no way of being able to 
contribute anything to anybody else un- 
til we have again become fully con- 
scious of our own interests and the ne- 
cessity of being prepared to maintain 
them. 

Mr. Lippman’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is realistic—utilitarian. He speaks 
of power—considers ideologies as “pass- 
ing dangers”—does not go into the idea 
of a crisis in civilization—considers a 
foreign policy built on abstract theories 
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of our “rights and duties” as “‘castles in 


_ the air.” From this standpoint the book 


may be considered superficial. Lippman 
is not unaware of these things but prob- 
ably felt they could not be covered here. 


A Respected Commentator 


The author has been respected for his 
writing, and his column in the newspa- 
pers has long been read by serious mind- 
ed people of the type who appreciate 
substance rather than shadow. His book 
is terse and challenging and deserves to 
be widely read and studied, since it is 
on the “practical” aspects of the matter 
that future campaigning will no doubt 
be done. 

* x @® 


Jargon Excels— 
Says Screwtape 


Screwtape, you recall, is the elderly 
devil, ensconced in hell, who guides the 
reading and other activities of his 
nephew, still on earth. Just how he 
managed to send the material for Screw- 
tape Letters has not been learned. 

Says Screwtape: “There was a time 
when humans knew pretty well when 
a thing was proved and when it was 
not and if it was proved they really 
believed it. They still connected think- 
ing with doing and were prepared to 
alter their life as the result of a chain 
of reasoning. But we have found weap- 
ons to alter that. Your man has been 
accustomed, ever since he was a boy, 
to have a dozen incompatible philoso- 
phies dancing along f®gether in his 
head. He doesn’t, any more, think of 
doctrines as true or false but as aca- 
demic or practical, as out moded or 
contemporary, as conventional or ruth- 
less. Jargon, not argument is your best 
ally in keeping him from the Church.” 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 

C. S. Lewis Macmillan, $1.50 
The Cowl: “Tf the devil has a board of 
censorship, he will assuredly try to 
suppress further circulation. 


* * * 


Rhode Island 


“' . . your excellent little maga- 
zine has been of inestimable value in 
selecting books for my shelves.” 

—TueE Marion Boox SHop 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Bishop Kelley’s 
Latest 


TALES FROM THE RECTORY 

Francis Clement Kelley Bruce, $2.25 

(Reviewed by Staff Contributor D. P. 
Falvey, O.S.A., Librarian, Vulanova 
College, Villanova, Pa.) 
This is the second book by Bishop 
Kelley published within a period of six 
months. It contains twenty-four short 
stories written by him at various times. 
The publisher calls it an anthology, but 
in reality it may pass as a digest of 
Bishop Kelley’s tales and talks. 

Some individuals may judge the book 
by its title. They may think that since 
the clergy live in the rectory this book 
is for priests only. In reality the rec- 
tory, both the building and its in- 
habitants, belongs to the parishioners. 
The trials and anxieties of each indi- 
vidual, and all phases of human na- 
ture are discussed in the “rectory.” 
This is the meaning of the word as 
used here by the author. 

The contents of this book may be 
summed up in one word—cosmopolitan. 
It is cosmopolitan in style, setting and 
material. In fact, it seems that no ex- 
perience: is foreign to the Bishop. He 
has capitalized on his labors as pas- 
tor, bishop, administrator and travel- 
ler. The reader reaps the reward of 
these various experiences and interna- 
tional associations. Each story has a 
definite moral application that amus- 
ingly portrays the weakness of human 
nature, the strength of God’s grace and 
the consolatiog found in following 
God’s will. 

This book is Catholic in its content 
and application. It should prove very 
interesting to the. general reader, a 
storehouse of examples and anecdotes 
for the preacher, and, for all, a stimu- 
lant for reflection. The student of liter- 
ature who must enlarge and develop 
the short story will find a storehouse 
of valuable material in this work. The 
two dozen stories treated in this book 
might easily be developed into lengthy 
novels. 

One criticism that may be offered is 
that the book should contain an anno- 
tated bibliography of the Bishop’s 
works so that the satisfied reader might 
have a guide for further reading of the 
interesting works of this prolific writer. 


? 





No Right—No Wrong! 

Those generations which have cried 
enthusiastically for free verse, for dy- 
namic novels, for confessional biog- 
raphies and for cacophonous music 
were also determined to live freely— 
free from convention, free from re- 
sponsibility. Free verse and dirty sad- 
dle-shoes, involuntary volcanic erup- 
tions in literature and unpressed slacks, 
irregular habits of rising and going to 
bed, shifty marriage standards, the 
sense of futility leading to sloth, the 
desire to get by rather than to achieve, 
the hope to escape economic burdens 
and the refusal to accept spiritual 
ones are all expressions of one disease 
—and this disease is in part, at least, 
responsible for chaos in the world to- 
day—the decay in the forms of life. 

(From “Religion and Literary Tech- 
nique” by Helen Magaret—author of 
Father De Smet and Change of Season 
—in the Catholic World.) 

* bs bs 


The intimate relation between re- 
ligion and art cannot be denied by 
anyone who takes the trouble to cast 
even a superficial glance back through 
the ages. The two have waxed and 
waned, flourished and died together, 
in all societies, pagan and Christian. It 
was not by chance that art and letters 
were kept alive in the monasteries dur- 
ing the “Dark Ages,” while suffering 
mutilation and death outside them. Nor 
was it by chance that the ages of 
great faith were also the ages of great 
art. Religion cannot be _ separated 
from the art in which it clothes itself: 
from the sound, color, form, words 
which it must use if it is to become 
articulate, as a sacrament cannot be 
separated from the matter through 
which it imparts its grace. 

* 


The loss of the artistic faculty has 
followed the loss of religious faith. 


* 


“The Prevalence of bad taste is one 
of the most conspicuous fruits of this 
loss. . . . People are not offended 
by what is bad because they do not 
know what is good. 

tr 


“The two supreme privileges which 
God has given man, and withheld from 
all created beings lower than man, are 
the ability to worship and the ability 
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to create. The man who fails to e& 
ercise, not one but both of these facyl. 
ties, according to the degree in which 
they are possessed in his individual 
nature, fails by that much of being a 
man. 

(From an article by Michael Kent, 
author of the Mass of Brother Michel, 
ibid.) 

* * * 


OXFORD MOVEMENT 


“Three recent books have appeared 
recently . . . concerned in more or less 
degree the Oxford movement and its 
aftermath ...” says J.G.E. Hopkins 
in Columbia. 

These are: 

Newman Treasury Longmans $4.00 

Celestial Homespun Longmans 3,0 

Gerard Manley Hopkins Oxford 2.75 

Says also Mr. Hopkins: 

“Some indication of the manner in 
which our times have sunk beneath 
the intellectual level of previous ages 
may be found in the scorn, bred of 
ignorance, wherewith today’s “thinker” 
regards the Oxford Movement. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to explain that 
the term, Oxford Movement, connotes 
the ferment within the Church of Eng. 
land in the 1830’s that began with 


Keble’s sermon on National Apostasy 


and climaxed with John Henry New 
man’s conversion to Catholicism in 
1845; we do not mean the stream 
lined Methodism so adroitly publicized 
of late by the Buchmanites. 

“The Oxford Movement based itself 
on the premise that. man needed re 
ligion; the movement, therefore, en 
tailed a reexamination of Christian 
origins with a view to absolute certi 
tude regarding disciplines and dogmas. 

“Now, in the twentieth century, sor 
did and blood-stained as it is, man’s 
self-sufficiency and pride have obscured 
the issues; humble seeking after truth 
is regarded as a sign of a weak met 
tality; the mechanistic idea has sub 
merged the mystical completely. 

“We have reached a point whereat 
someone, H. G. Wells I believe, call 
remark that Cardinal Newman had @ 
essenitally second-rate mind. Much the 
same thing is said by that poseur of 
genius, Arnold Bennett, in his Jour 
nals; on reading the Apologia, he finds 
it incomprehensible. Such is the measure 
of our fall, our flight from intelli 
gence.” 


4, 
4 
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Action This Day .. 

al Archbishop Spellman Scribners, $2.75 
[am sorry that the Archbishop of New 
York, Military Vicar of the Armed 
forces, did not choose to illustrate this 
doquent book. It would certainly be in- 
resting to see reproduced the multi- 
tudinous visas required on his journey 
through five continents. 

This is a travelogue. It is history. 
And what is more, it is a most forceful 
apression of deep philosophy in such 
asily readable form that one is scarcely 
gware as he follows the planes and 
peeps and trucks and jeeps that carry 
the Archbishop thither and yon that he 
is being treated to a series of penetrat- 
ing and priceless observations and inter- 
pretations. 

Through the eyes and mind of a man 
trained in the realities of life we see 
more clearly the tragedy of war. “Well 
did Mr. Churchill include ‘tears’ in his 
trilogy of blood and sweat.” Yet His 
Excellency has penned this series of 
ktters to his father with such calmness 
that we must marvel at his ease and 
uhanity. His graphic pictures of world- 
tlebrities are most enlightening — 
Churchill, DeValera, DeGaulle, Jan 
Smuts—at one time he is telling us that 
inthe environs of London you can tell 
which way to go to reach the city by 
noting on which side of the telephone 
ples the cross arms are attached. Again 
teis in South Africa, discussing tuber- 
tulosis in American cattle. But wherever 
itis he knows many people and a great 
ital about the country. 

After reading many books by corre- 
pondents about the war this book is a 
leasant change. True, for most people, 
Many unfamiliar names are recited but 
n’s uete is something heartening in read- 
ed 98 the simply expressed thoughts of a 
ith 0 whose every expression is convinc- 
n- ig proof of his solid faith, 


1b- “From close contacts with men 
of our armed forces, I am con- 
vinced that our soldiers are doing 
more for us than defending our - 
lend, lives and our ideals. They are 
inspiring us to a renewal of faith 
in our country. Like Crusaders of 
old, they have gone into battle for 
the country they love and for the 
cause in which they believe. 


* * * 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 





Sara BenedictaO’Neill 


Hero of the Hills 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt S&W, $1.75 


Excellent story of St. Benedict 
—For all. 


It is a distinct pleasure to present a 
review written for BooKS ON TRIAL by 
Sara Benedicta O’Neill—a grand pio- 
neer in the Catholic library field. Years 
ago, Miss O’Neill founded what is now 
the St. Benet Library, Chicago — so 
named in honor of St. Benedict. 


This delightful little book, distinctly 
juvenile but interesting to grown-ups 
as well as to children, tells the life- 
story of St. Benedict, founder of the 
great Benedictine Order, from his 
school-days in Rome to his death at 
Monte Cassino. 

Time was when the mention of this 
great Archabbey often drew even from 
Catholics a blank look and the hesitant 
question: “Isn’t that the place where 
they gamble?” (Monte Carlo). But now 
that Monte Cassino (midway between 
Naples and Rome) has frequent and 
tragic mention in the secular press, the 
name has become familiar and the ap- 
pearance of Miss Windeatt’s book is 
very timely. 


Times Like Ours 


By fairly clear and clever “indirec- 
tions” the author shows the striking 
resemblance of the time of St. Benedict 
(usually given as 480-543) to our own. 
A critical time, with the Roman world 
going to pieces from luxury and corrup- 
tion within and attacks from the bar- 
barians without, when God sent Bene- 
dict to save Western civilization, with 
his gospel of love and labor, of humility 
and peace. 

At first there were three years of 
preparation in the somber cave above 
Subiaco, where in solitude, the young 
runaway, with the heart of a sage in 
the breast of a boy, prayed and re- 
flected, suffered hunger and conquered 
by one heroic act all the temptations 
of the flesh. But neighboring peasants 
discovered this rather wild looking youth 
and he was drawn out of his cave to 
teach and to help them with his miracu- 
lous powers. 

Even “strangers from Rome” came to 
visit him and brought their sons to be 
trained, so that not yet out of his teens, 
he was abbot over 12 monasteries, each 
with twelve monks presided over by a 
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superior. All united in what Benedict 
called “the Work of God,” i.e., singing 
every week in his honor the entire 
Psalter—and incidentally they ploughed 
and planted, drained swamps, and built 
bridges, and taught all who came to 
them the peaceful arts and the Gospc: 
of Christ. 

Finally in 529, God, who “writes 
straight with crooked lines,” used the 
malice of the wicked priest Florentius, 
to decide Benedict, with a party of his 
monks, to leave Subiaco for Monte Cas- 
sino. There he wrote his Holy Rule, 
conceived and tested at Subiaco. Monte 
Cassino became in time a “city on a 
hill,” the Cradle of Learning, the Gate- 
way between East and West. 


Vandalism Repeated 


A poignant episode is related of 
Benedict’s vision of the destruction of 
his monastery by the Lombards a few 
decades after his death. The sight pros- 
trated this man of God and made.-his 
whole frame shake with sobs. But he 
was comforted by Divine assurance that 
Monte Cassino would be rebuilt and his 
Order, continue till the end of time. 
A comforting thought indeed. 

But, Oh, dear St. Benedict, had your 
terrible vision of war and destruction 
included a sight of Monte Cassino now, 
25 years after its glorious Centenary 
Jubilee of 1929, “evacuated” all but the 
Archabbot, its treasures carried off by 
the Germans to “safe places,” would 
you have had at the end of your life, 
strength to die on your feet, as you did 
in the Oratory at Monte Cassino? 

(News reports say that Cassino is now 
in use as a Nazi fort.) 
* * bs 


PLEASE NOTE 


Because of the space given to 
our annual summary of Best Sell- 
ers we were not able to include the 
usual number of Reviews in this 
issue. 

Dr. Murphy’s column — Your 
Sense of Theatre—was also crowd- 
ed out but will appear again next 
month. 

The March issue will also have 
a list of all Titles mentioned dur- 
ing the past year—with a one-line 
rating on each. 

* * * 
V ocations 
Follow Me and Follow Him pamphlets are 


. again available. 10c each at all Dealers. 


Single copies—postpaid—15c. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS + COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


School . 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent - 
C-I—Current Interest - 
TFA—Too Far Advanced - 
DM—Doubtful Merit »- WR—With Reservations - U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded - 


Objectionable + DIS—Disapproved - 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
For Adults 


O—Offensive or 
REC—Recom- 


mended - REV—Reviewed -« MSO—Mature Students Only. 


The Numbers below are for your convenience in ordering from your dealer. 


own Staff. 
These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 
catalog. 
67 
Malta Epic 
lan Hoy A-C, $3.00 


Deserves praise—For all 
Thomas F. Woodlock in Commonweal: “. . . 
this reviewer . . . confidently recommends this 
modern Hermit Peter’s book to anyone old 
enough to ‘be conscious of the colossal crisis in 
which we live, and the older the reader, the 
more it will please and profit him.” 


68 
Majority Rule and Minority Rights 
H. S. Commager Oxford, $1.50 
We disagree—but recommend study 

The Columbia University historian opposes 
judicial review—its basis he says is undemo- 
cratic. He prefers, it seems, to rely on legisla- 
tive bodies to protect minorities. 

It seems to us that it would be a calamity 
if our Supreme Court were to lose its power 
to redress legislative wrongs. The subject de- 
serves most serious study. 


69 

Men of Maryknoll 

James Keller and Meyer Berger 

Excellent—For all 

John S. Kennedy in The Hartford Transcript: 
“.. a masterly presentation of the history, 
the spirit, and the far-reaching work of Mary- 
knoll, by means of a series of sketches of mis- 
sioners in the field. 

“... The experience is something like watch- 
ing Notre Dame teams year after year, and 
mly gradually realizing that the successive 
Sars and coaches merge into, and are ac- 
counted for by, something bigger than any in- 
dividual or any number of individuals, A can- 
tier piece of writing would be hard to dis- 
cover,” 

New York Times: “. . . the bulk of this 
book ‘tells of missionaries under the impact of 
war... the authors make the point that our 
tissionaries like our soldiers, are American 
boys, too.” 


Scribners, $2.00 


70 
Morals and Marriage 
T.G. Wayne Longmans, $1.50 

Excellent for marriageable age 

Onate Fratres: “. . . classic im its succinctness 
of expression and totality of view. 
_“... vindication of reason in the Catholic 
ilerpretation of sex . . . puts sex in the right 
lace from the social, religious and psycholog- 
tal point of view.” 






71 

Mother America 

Carlos P. Romulo D D, $2.50 
Joseph N. Moody in Commonweal: “. . . The 
next war, if not prevented, will be a racial 
conflict centering in the Pacific. The Filipino, 
as the only Christian in the Far East, can in- 
terpret the Orient for the West; while the 
American, who profited economically and po- 
litically by his generosity, might be able to 
convince the other imperial nations of the folly 
of colonial repression.” 

(Reviewed by Anne Tansey) 


72 
May Days of Anger 
James T. Farrell Vanguard, $2.75 


Not to be Recommended 


This story of degeneration varies somewhat 
from the previous Farrell products. It is dif- 
ficult to think of any class of reader to whom 
it would have any kind of value. The author’s 
usual prejudice, total Jack of moral values, 
and his purely materialistic viewpoint, to- 
gether with his customary obscenity would 
seem to justify disapproval. 


73 

My Native Land 

Louis Adamic Harper, $3.75 
Catholic World: “One gets an idea of the 
prevalent confusion when one learns that it 
is to the Catholic Croats rather than to the 
Orthodox Serbs that ‘Russia gives support; and 
one begins to envisage the possibility of post- 
war chaos.” 


Reviewed 
74 
Music on My Beat 
Howard Taubman S & S, $2.50 
Fascinating comments on many aspects of 
music 


The music editor of the New York Times 
supplies amusing anecdotes and penetrating 
observations on almost every phase of music 
from composition to commercial. A cleverly 
written, entertaining book. 


75 
A Newman Treasury 
Charles F. Harrold Longmans, $4.00 
Deserves Wide Reading 
Dominicana: “. . . Professor Harrold .. . is 
to be commended for his splendid work, which 
should be welcomed, not only by Newman 
enthusiasts, but by all readers of good liter- 
ature.” 


76 
None But the Lonely Heart 

Richard Llewellyn Mac, $2.75 
Catholic World: “. . . a more-than-twice-told 
tale and the author tells it with coarse in- 
decency. 

“Even an enthusiastic admirer reviewing 
Mr. Llewellyn’s book in The Times speaks of 
his idiom as ‘just an inch or two above the 
gutter at the best, and often splosh into it.’ 
Too nearly related to James T. Farrell, too 
preoccupied with sewers and toilets and the 
nasty gutter-snipe attitude toward sex... 

“There can be no valid reason for having 
written many pages of this book and there are 
few persons who will find a good excuse for 
reading it.” 


John G. Brunini in Catholic News, N. Y.: 
“. . . a strange mixture of coarseness and 
tenderness.” ... 


77 
Once to Shout 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull Mac, $0.60 


Dedicated to Gold Star Mothers 
Extension: “. . . tells how one mother found 
consolation . . . a touching message.” 


78 
Orestes Brownson, Yankee, 
Radical, Catholic 

Theodore Maynard Mac, $3.00 
Paul Hallett in The Denver Register: “.. . 
Viewed intrinsically, a man of Brownson’s 
colorful character will always command in- 
terest; extrinsically, he deserves lasting fame 
as one of the profoundest political philoso- 
phers.” 

John S. Kennedy in The Hartford Tran- 
script: “.. . I, for one, regret that he is all 
but obsessed with the errors of fact and 
interpretation which he finds in Doran Wha- 
len’s biography of Brownson, Granite for 
God’s House. He makes what appears to be 
a valid case against the writer. But he has 
overstressed the issue. He harps on it, grows 
wrangling and waspish over it. It is hardly 
that important. His work speaks for itself 
and unquestionably supersedes anything in 
its field.” 


79 
Our Way Down East 
Elinor Graham ‘ 
Favorable—For All 


Mac, $2.00 
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The Pageant of Canadian History 
Anne M. Peck Longmans, $3.00 


The Sign: “.. . an endeavor to tell the story 
of Canada in lighter vein. . . . In simple nar- 
rative fashion. 


“Altogether, a well-rounded and praise- 
worthy effort of an American writer in a 
hands-across-the-border tribute to our great 
Northern neighbor.” 


81 
Philosophies at War 
Fulton J. Sheen Scribners, $2.00 
Should be Read and Re-read 


Dr. Sheen is a metaphysician. His books are 
alike in that he gets down to fundamentals. 
His illustrations are so apt, and his presenta- 
tion so simple, that the reader goes from facts 
to conclusions without effort. 

“This war,” he says, “is not merely a 
political and economic struggle but rather a 
theological one.” 

If you don’t understand the war, try read- 
ing this book, And if you are puzzled by the 
tangled logic of the Borgeses, and Salveminis, 
and a veritable horde of other writers and 
commentators, less vituperative and more 
adroitly restrained, keep in mind a few of 
Dr. Sheen’s analyses and their objectives will 
be easy to understand. 


82 

Pius XII and World Problems 

James W. Naughton, S.J. American, $2.00 

Excellent Reference Work 

John S. Kennedy in the Transcript: “. . 
Father Naughton has undertaken to arrange 
the Pope’s pronouncements on the central and 
crucial questions of our era in such a manner 
that one can easily locate the passage one 
wants. 

. . . this work . . . is of notable value. 
Read etraight through, it gives one a clear, 
well articulated picture of the papel program. 
Its abiding worth is a reference book which 
writers and speakers will want to have always 
close at hand.” 


83 
Plowman’s Folly 

Edward H. Faulkner Oklahoma, $2.00 

Technical discussion of methods. Rec. 
The Commonweal: “. . . that the spring plow- 
ing universally practiced by farmers through- 
out the civilized world . . . not only time 
and energy wasted but actually prevented the 
soil from producing good crops . . . is exactly 
what Mr. Faulkner says. .. . 

— . . the author comes up with a lot of 
convincing personal experiments which show 
that disking is the only sound way to pre- 
pare the soil for growing. . . . A volume to 
delight agronomists, soil conservationists, pro- 
ductive homers, bio-dynamists, back-to-the- 
landers, and decentralists of every so 


84 

The Race Question and the Negro 

John J. LaFarge, S.J. Longmans, $2.50 

Factual—Unemotional—Excellent 

George K. Hunton in America: “. . . this 
reviewer would have no hesitation in recom- 
mending The Race Question and the Negro 
as ani indispensable textbook and guide.” 


* 
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’ 85 
The Promise 
Pearl Buck John Day, $2.50 


Average Buck—extreme realism—vulgarity 


86 
Reckoning with Life 
George A. Wilson Yale, $2.75 
Joseph P. Fitzpatrick in America: “ ‘We are 
bewildered and not sure of ourselves’ begins 
Doctor Wilson as he sets out to explain life’s 
meaning. The reader will be more bewildered 
when Doctor Wilson has finished. . . . 
“ . , an ‘Intellectualist?’ who, ‘with his 
logical instruments frees the world from mys- 
tery by ignoring the things to be explained.’” 


87 
Rediscovering South America 
Harry A. Frauck Lippincott, $5.00 
Highly interesting—well-illustrated, 453-page, 
informal review of a continent. 


88 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn 
Carleton Beals Houghton, $3.50 


Mature Students may find value 


Lulu Vargas Vila in Commonweal: “.. . Val- 
uable to students, or persons interested in a 
condensed, general knowledge of those coun- 
tries . . . issue could be taken with many of 
its statements . . . but it is not particularly 
important to the average reader.” 


89 

Report on India 

T. A, Reman Oxford, $2.50 
The Sign: “This careful and objective work 
may be recommended to all who feel the need 
of a concise but readable book of up-to-date 
factual information to help them form their 
own opinion on the Indian question. The 
author is a well-known Indian journalist.” 


90 
Rogues’ Company 
arry H. Kroll Bobbs, $2.75 


Contents Objectionable—Dis. 


91 
The Road to San Jacinto 
L. L. Foreman Dutton, $2.50 
Texan War of Independence—For All. 
There is much excitement and suspense in this 
story woven about two characters but involv- 
ing numerous others and centering around the 
Alamo and other battles. There is an indica- 
tion of historical bias favoring the Texans. 


92 

Roundup Time 

George Sessions Perry Whittlesey, $3.00 
Inclusion of pornographic material makes unfit 

for decent home or library. 

This collection of short stories or excerpts of 
Southwestern writing contains much that is 
commendable. We are sorry that it has been 
ruined as a volume by inclusion of episodes 
usually described by the term “dirty.” 
Joseph Huttlinger in America: “ . highly 
significant because in 384 pages it contains 
samples of nearly everything that the South- 
west offers to litera re 


93 
The Running Tide 
Irina Aleskansder Duell, $2.50 


Unobjectionable to Mature 
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Commonweal: “. . . thinly disguised auto. 
biography of a young Russian woman of yp. ng 
doubted charm, efficiency, courage. safe 

Interwoven in this Russian success story 
the love of Galya for Peter Zuev set in th 
midst of striking vignettes of student life anf 
living conditions before and during the war! 


94 
The Russian Enigma 
William Henry Chamberlin Scribners, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Transcript: “. |. 
Chamberlin may not be the most penetrating 
of observers, but he is thoughtful, painstaking 
and impartial. He suffers neither from Rej § their 
fever nor from Red phobia. . . . Has speqt Mal po 
many years in Soviet Russia as a ne 
correspondent and has carefully studied Ry. 
sian history. . . . I have genuine respect for @ Snort 
his integrity and would never knowingly mig § Bave 
anything from his pen, 
“One of the principal assurances against By ogi} 
bowdl 
" 
tech 
q 








the outbreak of a Third World war,’ he say, 
‘would ‘be the establishment of a firm working By, 
understanding between the Soviet Union . ,, §.:.: 
the United States and Great Britain. The key 
to such an understanding ... lies... ing 
adult effort to comprehend intelligently th i 
new Soviet order, its psychology, ideals an 
objectives.’ 

. It is refreshing to meet a popula 
writer on contemporary affairs who reali #, 
that his obligation to be truthful takes pree By 
dence over the urge to be opportunistic.” 


95 
Russian Life and Humor, Treasury of 
Ed. by John Cournos C McC, $3.95 
Favorable—FMS 
Similar to Guerney’s anthology, this book & 
regarded as the better of the two. 


96 

Russian Literature, Treasury of 

Ed. by B. G. Guerney Vanguard, $3.9 

Satisfactory—FMS only. 

Mature students can derive an appreciation 
of Russian character and literature thro 
study of this anthology. Turgenev’s Fathn 
and Sons is included in full. The material 
of the editor is evidenced by his references # 
“swamps of theology,” “sloughs” of hagiogm 
phies,” etc. 



















97 
See What I Mean? 
Lewis Browne 

Interesting to Adults 
Josephine Nicholls Hughes in America: “...4 
novelized study of an actual pro-Fascist move 
ment . . . pictured as flourishing in Los Ar 
geles before Pearl Harbor. . . 

“. . . some confusion of thought, though 
to the main thesis—that native Fascism is im 
tional, dangerous, and thoroughly evil—we att 5 
left in no doubt and do indeed ‘see what It “the 
means. ,” 4 ' 

98 
The Silent War 

Jansen and Weyl Lippincott, $27 point 
Leftist slant—useful, with limitations. th 
Max Fischer in Commonweal: “The t#—, ” 
authors had contacts only with Marxist move 
ments . . . seem to be members of the tra@ 
union underground movement, . Se 

this book gives only one angle af hs 
silent war against Hitler. ._It is a 


RH, $2.9 
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parent that the authors have already been 
gfe on this side of the Atlantic for a long 
lime, where the New Beginning movement 
nearly monopolizes the propaganda short-wave 
broadcasts to Germany. 

“Nevertheless—with . . . limitations . . 
yeful reading . . . a realistic understanding 
of what life in a totalitarian state means to 
its active adversaries. 

“The authors—one a young metal worker, 
the other a university student—are typical of 
the mentality of those parts of the leftist 
youth movements which did not renounce 
their ideals after the triumphant conquest of 
ill power in the Reich by the nazis.” 


99 
Short Stories in Parallel 
Bauer and Bowden Heath, $1.50 
For H. S. Study and Discussion 

collection of short stories, some carefully 
bowdlerized, for high school study and discus- 
ion. The book’s distinguishing feature is its 
iring of stories to display common elements 
technique. Biographical notes and compara- 
questions on the paired stories. Riley 
Hughes. 


ee ee ee 








merica: “. . . social satire at its sophisticated 
st... a discriminating and civilized treat- 

t of some of our deepest social ills, done 
h humor, a wonderful capturing of New 
fork atmosphere.” 
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. of Russia 
5B iden Iswolsky S & W, $2.75 
in S. Kennedy in The Transcript: “...a 


k 8 Blight quickly sweeping a single road run- 
ing through the vast and obscure landscape 
on Russian past . . . Miss Iswolsky is a 









* principal merit . . . penetration into 
fico soul of an ancient people. 

. Atheistic Marxism, she reminds us, ‘is 
ation lb product of Russia’s national genius,’ but 
t, ‘an imported teaching based on West- 
the materialism.’ The hatred which figures so 

ly in Marxism is foreign and repugnant 
es to Russia.” 
ogni: 


$3.95 
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ing for Myself 

Edward White DD, $2.00 

Good Collection—Popular Stories. 

B collection of stories or essays in White's 
style will give you many things to 


$2.0 


+ Bickle about. 
nove 
| Ae 101A 
Fretey, Lytton 
gh Beerbohm Knopf, $1.00 
| Ita 


Rec. to mature students 
ye ale 


at te S. Kennedy in The Hartford Transcript: 
-the text of a lecture delivered this year at 
idge University. It has all the identify- 
Rotes of a Beerbohm essay: novelty of 
int, felicity of phrase, wit and humor 
ity, and gentle mockery of stuffy 
ty. It is deceptively informal in style. 
bughout his lecture Sir Max scatters ob- 
ns on writing, on the English language, 
, which are brilliant. And what he 
Say of the Utopia which the planners 
a tore for us is as discerning as it is 
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102 
Newspaperman’s World 
Such Interesting People 
Robert J. Casey 
Quite Favorable—For All 
One of the most entertaining books of the 
year. Casey, a world traveler, reporter, foreign 


Bobbs, $3.00 


‘war correspondent, author of books, and a 


natual-born story teller with a unique brand 
of humor, stresses the lighter side of things— 
telling tales galore of his own experiences and 
those of other noted reporters and cor- 
respondents. 


103 

Take Nothing for Your Journey 

Ann Steward Macmillan, $2.50 

Novel—Confused—Pre-C hristian—AWR 
Marjorie Holligan in America: “Ann Steward 
writes as might a young poet who suffers 
from an excess of confused ideas and sensa- 
tions. . . . The book’s title, from words of 
Our Lord to His disciples: ‘Take nothing for 
your journey,’ is the guiding principle of the 
novel’s hero, ‘whose spiritual prototype, the 
author feels, is in every man as his true and 
free individuality.’ . In spite of the title 
and other New Testament references, the 
philosophy seems definitely pre-Christian.” . .. 


Tales from Two Pockets 
Karel Capek Mac, $2.00 
Recommended Short Stories—SAT 
—For All 
John S. Kennedy in The Hartford Transcript: 
“. . .@~ collection of short stories dealing 
with a variety of crimes, chiefly murder. The 
unconventional approach and the quiet, filit- 
ting humor of tthe distinguished Czech writer 
make them unmistakably different from, and 
superior to, ordinary crime fiction or, for that 
matter, the ordinary short story. 

“These stories have an ironic twist, but 
there is more to them than that: namely, the 
substance of character .. . a fresh stimulating 
touch in every paragraph.” 


105 
This Man Ribbentrop 
Paul Schwarz Messner, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. .:. an entertaining account 
of Ribbentrop’s progress from poverty to 
wealth, from obscurity to renown. . . . the 
book is an amusing one, superficially amusing. 
Ribbentrop destroyed the traditions and con- 
science of one of the great German state serv- 
ices. Those Germans who have worked in the 
pre-Hitler German foreign service can never 
forgive the man who destroyed the legitimate 
pride they could take in the services they gave 
their country.” 


106 

This Man Was Ireland 

Robert Farren S & W, $3.00 
Blanche Mary Kelly in Catholic World: “That 
this is a great book is a fact which must be 
established at the earliest possible moment. 

. . . Farren is a master of the whole vast 
subject of Gaelic culture, upon which he has 
drawn to fashion a poem after the ancient 
bardic manner. . . .” 


107 
To All Hands 
Lt. John Mason Brown Whittlesey, $2.75 
Indecencies prevent Rec. 
This is an account of the goings-on aboard 
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the gigantic convoy en route to North Africa. 
Unfortunately, the author cannot keep away 
from what we would, from lack of a more 
accurate term, call imdecencies, because of 
which we withhold any recommendation. 


A Tower of Steel 
Josephine Lawrence 
Lacks Particular Interest 
N.E.M. in The Catholic World: “. . . an- 
other novel of wartime America, real as yester- 
day’s headlines or the offices of a typical USO, 
but with nothing to say about these girls in 
war work except that the best thing to do is 
to marry rather than face the emptiness of a 
world without men. There is some effort to 
contrast two generations of women . . . but 
the book as a whole is too dispersed to be 
interesting or convincing.” 


Little, $2.50 


109 
The Trespassers 
_ Laura Hobson S&S, $2.75 

Unreal—H ysterical—Unfavorable 

Catholic World: “The writing is good, but 
most of the incidents are offensive and unreal, 
and the neat ladling up of sex to counter- 
balance internationalism make the story almost 
ridiculous.” 

110 
Twenty-five Years of Uncontrol 

Edgar Schmiedeler, OSB’ OSV 

Ralph Juin in Ave Maria: “. . . as Chesterton 
says, birth control, as understood by Mar- 
garet Sanger, is no control at all. . . . This 
little book will be of immense service to 
priests and to those engaged in study clubs.” 


111 
Under Cover 
“Carlson” Dutton, $3.50 
Threatened lawsuits induced large sales— 


Over-rated report of subversive activities 
The lawsuits instituted against booksellers 
may divulge who sponsored “Carlson’s” activi- 
ties. Much of the contents could have been 
put together from news reports. There seems 
no purpose in the repeated detailed descrip- 
tions of various people on whom the author 
spied. As @ self-confessed liar and subversive 
publisher there is no good reason for believing 
the author may not have had a purpose other 
than the patriotism he professes. Whatever 
the purpose, the book would appear to be 
successful as a breeder of hate. “Only the 
Nazis can benefit,” says one newspaper. 


112 
Where’s the Money Coming From? 

Stuart Chase Twentieth Century, $1.00 
Gives new concept of money—recommended. 
It is probably true that our knowledge and 
understanding of money has advanced more in 
the last ten years than any other of the social 
sciences. As long as people think of money as 
gold, they will not be able to see how the un- 
employed can be put to work. Whatever is 
physically possible, says Mr. Chase, is finan- 
cially possible. People who learn how to 
understand ration stamps may learn how to 
understand money. The author attempts to 
show that money is no good unless it is work- 
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ing, and that without savings there can be 
no improvement in living standards. Everyone 
ought to read this book just to get a different 
slant on things. (Being reviewed.) 


113 
The Weeping Wood 
Vicki Baum DD, $3.00 
Sex overladen Fiction—Not Rec. 
114 
Welcome 


Isabel C. Clarke Longmans, $2.50 
Favorable—For All 


The Ave Maria: “. . . works out her plot very 
well. Her only fault is to become a trifle too 
didactic as regards Catholicism.” 


115 
The White Shores of Olinda 


Sylvia Leao Vanguard, $2.50 
Favorable—Adult Reading 
America: “...a simple but profoundly mov- 


ing story of a constant wife and a jealous hus- 
band who finds peace at last.” 
116 


You’re Sitting on My Eyelashes 
Whitney Darrow, Jr. Random, $2.50 


Unobjectionable for Adults 


xe ek 
Hard to Understand 
117 
My Native Land 
Louis Adamic Harper, $3.75 


Sounds like revolutionary propaganda. 
This is a very difficult book to ap- 
praise. Particularly in his concluding 
statements the author makes broad 
sweeping statements, some of which, 
pertaining to America—of which we 
know something—are so erroneous that 
we mistrust his statements about Rus- 
sia and the Balkans—of which we know 
so little. 

Mikhailovich was featured in our 
press as the great unconquered Yugo- 
slavian hero. Adamic says this was all 
a hoax, perpetrated by British agents. 
Communist newspapers, he says, cracked 
this legend, although only a month be- 
fore Communist organizations had been 
glorifying Mikhailovitch. Russia la- 
beled him pro-Axis and the scene 
changed. Tito, head of the Communist 
party, and his Partisans came to the 
front. 

Pan-Serbian diplomats got new in- 
structions from the London inner clique 
—and Adamic intimates that journal- 
ists were bribed to play down the local 
Quisling. 

Adamic says he is not anti-Catholic 
but that he is anti-clerical. Roosevelt 
is criticized for playing a pro-Vatican 
game. The president, he says “seems to 
prefer to play along with established 


organized groups.” The Democratic and 
Progressive Americans—“with the feel- 
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ing that humanity is all of a piece”— 
bought a million copies of Willkie’s 
One World. The implication would‘seem 
to be that Roosevelt ought to play with 
disorganized groups — revolutionaries 
presumably—world revolutionaries, per- 
haps, although they are supposed to 
have discarded that idea. 

Adamic approves a statement that 
“There is no use patching up a way of 
life that has changed into a way of 
death.” Which must mean that he 
doesn’t believe in the present order. 
What he does believe in is uncertain, 
but the indications are that he is cru- 
sading for Soviet domination. 

His writing is artistic and conse- 
quently dangerous to those unaware of 
his lack of objectivity, his garbled re- 
ports and the use of his imagination to 
implement his prejudices. 

* * * 


Prince of the 


American Theatre 
118 
George M. Cohan 

Ward Morehouse Lippincott, $3.00 
Reviewed by Elisabeth Ann Murphy, 
columnist of “Your Sense of Theatre,” 

and contributing editor. 

Theatre-lovers and Cohan fans (whose 
number is legion) will enjoy this biog- 
raphy of a great American personality, 
song and dance man, actor, producer, 
author of more than two score plays 
and composer of several hundred lyrics, 
among them “Over There,” for which 
he received a Congressional Medal. 

But those who read the volume 
through will do so because of their 
persevering avidity for data on the 
theatre rather than because of their 
experiencing any “sweet compulsion” 
stylistically. For this book is written 
with more zest and loyalty than in- 
spiration. Its journalese presentation is 
highly undistinguished and sometimes 
gauché. And one looks in vain for a 
summary chapter appraising Cohan’s 
dramaturgy. In brief, it is a rather 
superficial piece of woi« to come from 
the pen of a New York dramatic critic 
and playwright. 

Yet, in another sense such criticism 
is carping when applied to a publica- 
tion which brings together so much 
Cohaniana, and which, in relating the 
tale of Cohan’s life of more than a 
half-century in the theatre, retells a 
fascinating chapter concerning the 
American dramatic scene. 
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No Compass 
119 
A Certain Measure 

Ellen Glasgow Harcourt, $3.5) 
In her book, The Novel and Society 
(U. N. C., 1941 $3.00), N. Elizabeth 
Monroe, who writes our Creative Read. 
ing column, directed attention to Miss 
Glasgow’s “skeptical and_ relativistic 
view of life,” and her “ironical treat. 
ment of all dogma, religious, moral and 
social (p. 147). She said that Miss Glas 
gow was “certain of nothing but the 
flux of experience.” 

Now, after four decades of writing 
Miss Glasgow has set about to appraise 
her past work and to theorize about 
life and its treatment in the novel. % 
far as we can judge she shows no sig 
of having regained the anchor which she 
either lost long ago—or perhaps never 
possessed. 

As a specimen of modern confusion 
—and for its value in the technique of 
the novel—the book has some value— 
particularly to those able to distinguish 
between the true and the false. 

ev = 
120 
Also the Hills 
Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $3.0 
Lacking in Taste—HS—No 
—Not Rec. 
Reviewed by Staff Contributor 
Kathleen Worst 


Also the Hills is the story of the im 
pact of war on a New England family. 
The details are interesting and full and 
authentic, and the narrative is good, ot 
would be, if not clogged by description 
Apparently Mrs. Keyes has made 
her mind to describe everything in sight 
—and does, so that, after a time, the 
reader begins to lay bets: as to how 
many descriptions per page she call 
work in. The themes she explores af 
valid, but there are too many of thet, 
and the narrative moves forward int 











dent by incident instead of by the laf bad 


of cause and effect. 
Extremist Tendency 


Mrs. Keyes has been severely criti ji 


cized for her treatment of sex. I do m0 
find it salacious in this book, but lack 
ing in taste. Mrs. Keyes would do 

to leave some things to God and t . 
imagination. She has a fertile minh 
ingenuity with incidents, enough ¢ 
servation of life and nature to 

library of good novels, but she 

judgment, taste, and control. 
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121 
The Signpost 
E. Arnot Robertson Macmillan, $2.50 
B-o-t-M Club adult novel—biased 
—material—BOM Club 


Tom Fairburn, an RAF pilot —on 
lave with a wounded arm and nerves 
xjangle from his last tragic raid, de- 
tides to seek rest in a spot he had once 
happily visited as a boy—Kildooey, a 
village in Donegal, not far from the 
“six counties,” known as Ulster. On the 
boat he picks up Denyse, a French 
woman, atheist and self-styled ‘“intel- 
lectual leftist,” whose bank clerk hus- 
band is still in France—as is her four- 
year-old daughter. 
_ Denyse is, I suppose, the author’s 
conception of an emancipated modern. 
Her character, at least, seems to be in 
ion § keeping with the author’s viewpoints as 
offreflected outside of the expressions of 
.—fthe characters she has conjured up as 
ih #the framework for a theme on which 
tohang the shreds of a quite materialis- 
tic philosophy. 
Tom and Denyse, camping in their 
jloppy in a quarry outside the village 
30 fare pictured as being received as though 
they were the first visitors ever to have 
been seen in this benighted, poverty- 
stricken corner of Ireland. The over- 
emphasis supposedly reflects the open- 
heartedness of the Irish as contrasted 
with their disloyalty in remaining neu- 
tal in the war, and their ignorance in 
tther matters such as submitting to the 
tyrannies of Father Keith. 
One action of the priest’s is the basis 
of a sub-plot. There is a promise of 
marriage between Michael, a farmer’s 
n and Helen, who for three years 
lad lived in Boston but has now re- 
lumed. It was agreed they would be 
Married when Michael inherited the 
farm. This having happened, Father 
Keith, on behalf of the bashful Michael, 
written her to return. Tom and 
Denyse decide she must be “rescued.” 
fn wants to keep her promise, but 
iti the pavements and the window-shopping 
not i™ Boston have left her confused. 
ac Kildooey still seethes underneath 
welfiitm the aftermath of the Black-and- 
an and IRA “Troubles.” Young hot- 
hf “ds still drill on moonlight nights in 
the bog against the day when the old 
il #§¥0ngs of “Partition” will be righted. 
a9 ‘te author is more than biased against 
es “Teutral” Ireland, creating the impres- 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


sion that the people are united against 
England, and giving no hint that, al- 
though the national policy is one of 
neutrality, there are tens of thousands 
(some say 150,000) fighting with the 
British. In this treatment, at least, the 
novel appears to be deliberate propa- 
ganda. 

The priest, to this immoral pair, is 
ignorant and superstitious and deter- 
mined to keep his people ignorant so 
that he can control them. Having dis- 
covered that the visitors are “living in 
sin” he begs them to keep it secret 
while they remain, so that the village 
may not be harmed by their example. 
They, of course, resent his admonitions 
—Denyse in particular. She, who has 


-deserted her four-year-old daughter in 


France, considers her romance as “beau- 
tiful.” Speaking of the daughter, she 
tells Tom, “I would rather be here, 
living with you, than there taking care 
of her.” 

There is a further struggle going on. 
Wallace, the storekeeper, and privately 
a loan-shark, who by some sort of con- 
nivance and through possession of secret 
information which they fear he will 
expose, exerts every effort to keep the 
villagers in thrall. An Ulsterman, 
though “nominally of Father Keith’s 
flock,” he is maniacal in his hatred 
both of the priest and of the latter’s 
influence. His extremes of hatred revolt 
the “honeymooning” pair—in love by 
this time—and they collaborate against 
him. 

Tom regains his supposed mental bal- 
ance by his physical labors in helping 
to build a house for another pair in 
whose affairs they become interested. 
Here again their efforts contribute to 
a contrived tragedy, and, unrepentant, 
they depart for London. 

The author seems lacking in penetra- 
tion, and an air of perversity seems to 
surround her work. God is only “god,” 
and morals are only ignorance or super- 
stition of another brand than her own. 

i See 


SANTAYANA 
122 


Persons and Places 
George Santayana Scribner, $2.50 


Memoirs of liberal Harvard ex- 
professor—MSO—BOM Club 


Santayana’s is supposed to be a mind 
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that declared its own independence. 
Whether that is true, or whether the 
mind of this liberal ex-professor of 
philosophy at Harvard is merely the 


result of its owner’s strange background . 


may be subject to question. From his 
own statement, he was, in theology and 
philosophy, ‘“‘a spontaneous modernist.” 

Religion he regards as fiction—an 
invention—and he is not at all modest 
about his own standing. He could have 
“invented” religion himself—“if I had 
gone in for it.” 


Born “Independent” 


But did he declare his own in- 
dependence? He was baptized, but he 
says his mother regarded such sacra- 
ments as “troublesome and empty so- 
cial requirements.” His father was like- 
wise a liberal and a frustrated misfit— 
another strange character who was 
seemingly too smart for religion yet 
shouted for Extreme Unction when he 
thought he was about to die. 

Santayana’s mother, Spanish although 
born in Scotland, found herself at 20 an 
orphan on an island, off the Philippines, 
peopled only by Indians. She married 
a Bostonian—a Unitarian—scion of the 
mercantile Sturgis family. Sturgis died 
early and she later married the Spaniard 
Santayana. 

George, therefore, was Spanish on 
both sides of the family but what he 
was in religion it is hard to say. From 
his parents it would seem that he could 
absorb little except possibly formality. 
They were soon separated, apparently 
because of religious differences, al- 
though this seems hard to understand 
since neither had any real religion. His 
half-sister, Susana Sturgis, twelve years 
his senior, taught him advanced cate- 
chism, although he says he knew more 
than she, and also had more religion. 
She at one stage entered a convent but 
was not allowed to continue, whereas 
he says he could have gone on in a 
religious life if he had been so minded. 

His Memoirs 

Persons and Places he calls a book of 
memoirs, not a philosophic argument, 
yet he misses few chances to philoso- 
phize. Religion may be fiction to him 
but he can’t seem to forget it. An editor 
concerned with the publication of his 
books writes in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News that “though educated in 
Boston and adopting the English tongue 
[he]. never changed his country, his 
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class, or his religion.” 

Christopher Morley, in the same pub- 
lication, mentions The Last Puritan— 
a historical essay on the deflowering of 
New England, masquerading as a novel 
—saying “Santayana didn’t really know 
much more about New England than 
Prescott did about the Spanish grandees; 
and even as a boy in Boston, Santayana 
could see that poor Prescott’s history 
was phony.” Verily, it does seem strange 
if we compare what press agents say 
about authors when their books are 
being promoted with what is said of 
them after the market fades. 

Santayana has produced numerous 
books since he resigned from Harvard 
more than 30 years ago. That may ac- 
count for the fiction that he is “one of 
the world’s greatest living philosophers” 
—or that he is any kind of philosopher. 
From the last sentence of his present 
book—which takes him only up to 1912 
—there is another on the way. 

Now 80 years old, Santayana is sup- 
posed to be in Italy, where he lived for 
22 years. When his next volume ap- 
pears it will be interesting to discover 
whether age has brought wisdom or 
whether he still remains enmeshed in 
his characteristic tangle of words. 


a 
In a later review just received—and to 
be published next month—Contributing 
Editor J. M. Lelen says he regards 
Persons and Places as a_ splendid 
book. He believes it was written many 
years ago. A long-time friend, he has 
letters from Santayana indicating that 
eas long ago as 1935 the latter had dis- 
avowed many of the things he had pre- 
viously written. 
2 - 
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123 
Condition Red 
Commander F. J. Bell Longman’s, $3.00 
Story of Pacific destroyers 
Rec. to all. 


There’s “one thing about a war,” says 
the author, “you save money on dress 
uniforms and gold lace and pajamas. 
I slept ‘all standing’ for a year— 
slipping below after dawn — General 
Quarters for a bath and fresh clothing.” 
He’s talking about life aboard a de- 
stroyer—both of the ships on which he 
served since Pearl Harbor were in the 
front line of the war in the South Pa- 
cific—and one of them set a record for 
3 


"4 


”? 


the modern navy—no shore leave for 
its men from June until December. 

“Condition Red” was the expression 
used to indicate the imminence of any 
type of engagement, and while this is 
the personal and intimate story of one 
ship and its crew, it is a picture of the 
destroyer family generally, and. the 
many types of activity in which they 
engaged. 

Commander Bell was at times skipper 
only of his own ship but at other times 
he commanded six or eight destroyers, 
and there is no little information and 
amusement in the reports he gives of 
messages passing between the various 
craft. 

Related in pleasing style, with no 
technical terms that any layman cannot 
understand, this straightforward narra- 
tive is among the best recitals yet to 
come out. of the war in the Pacific. 


* * * 


PADRE 


124 
Tell It to the Padre 
R. W. Searle F & R, $1.00 


It would be interesting to know why the 
General Secretary of the New York Fed- 
eration of Churches chose the above in- 
appropriate title. The term “padre’”’ re- 
ceives no mention in the book, and no 
one tells the author anything. He, how- 
ever, tells a great deal, and while he 
shows every evidence of being a man of 
good will, a Catholic layman cannot 
escape the feeling that the author is 
considerably confused. 

Dr. Searle is suffering from a deep 
discontent, and he hits out vigorously 
at many ills that confound the world— 
sparing neither the Protestant or Cath- 
olic Church—but evidencing the same 
rather profound lack of understanding 
of the latter that always mystifies Cath- 
olic readers. 

Some years ago, in The Church— 
Catholic and Protestant, the author of 
that book said that he admitted with 
some embarrassment that he had taught 
theology in a Union Theological Sem- 
inary for twenty years before it had 
ever occurred to him to examine the 
Catholic position. This reviewer cannot 
believe that Dr. Searle would not profit 
from a similar examination. Dr. Searle 
seems intent on trying to escape the 
very things for which he pleads. 

On many of the present weaknesses 
—lack of religious home training—fail- 
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ure to carry Christian principles int) 
action, etc., the author emphasizes wha 
all thoughtful people recognize, By 
when he discusses “the God of Nature” 
and the “God of the Liturgies,” and the 
necessity for making the Golden Rub 
dominant, and acquiring modern |g. 
guages (as a means of mutual unde 
standing), we are almost compelled 
believe that he puts “human relations’ 
above Religion. 

Dr. Searle says his book is for clergy. 
men—meaning, presumably, non-Cath 
olic—but that it is also for laymen, 
who must do their part. He thinks 
ligion must be reorganized, particularly 
in respect to ritual and liturgy. He get 
no meaning from, and, therefore, o 
poses the latter. He believes in com 
eration, but seemingly confuses the 
Pope’s call for “collaboration” with the 
matter of Catholic “participation” i 
various activities with Protestant ming. 
isters. 

In view of the necessity for better 
understanding, it would seem that many 
of the Catholic clergy, and mature laity 
might profit from an examination ¢ 
these views, which are being presented 
to thousands in our Army camps, wheré 
the author is speaking—‘“alongside 
Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi.” 


* w OF 





Your Book Orders 


The Thomas More Booksho 
publishers of Books on Trial, is 
“not for profit’? organization. 

It was founded to promote wi 
circulation of Christian literature. 
Books on Trial—a later deve 
ment — was originated to supp 
to thoughtful readers informat 
which they would find difficult, 
impossible, to secure elsewhere: 

The Thomas More is by 2 
means a “book service” of the k 
that merely collects orders 
then forwards them to the 
lishers for shipment. Probably 
most complete stock of any 
clusive book-dealer in the count) 
is carried at all times. me 

The Thomas More anneal 1 F 
cooperate in every way p¢ 
with all other dealers doing ¢ 
structive work, and al if 
each issue a coupon for the ¢ 
venience of readers in ore 
from their dealers. 
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1d the 126 
Ruk§ Shadow of Night 

1 lan August Derleth 


under Review by Robert C. Broderick, Fiction 
led Editor, Bruce Pub. Co. 


om Recent novels of psychology have 
" plucked forth the soul of man and 
pa sought to dissect it by interpretation. 
In Shadow of Night, Derleth continues 
YENI his list of regional writings of his Sac 
Prairie Saga and presents, not the 
| struggle of a man with his soul or 
© ge his conscience, but rather the effect of 

environment on the mind of man. The 

hunchback, Hasso, comes from Europe 
Tio Sac Prairie in Wisconsin, ending his 
sBsarch for the man who killed his 
1 brother. Hasso finds Gebhardt and while 
in the village is offered several oppor- 
tunities to exact his vengeance. But 
“EHasso’s hand is repeatedly restrained 
’h by circumstances; he becomes acquaint- 
Hed with his avowed victim and, re- 
ting to characteristic early American 
“Tiospitality, to the environment of the 
., new land and the stately beauty of 
Sac Prairie, struggles with a conflict in 
his soul. The story moves in a setting 
of beauty and color coupled with his- 
toric incidents. 

This is a regional novel, but more 
Tg |itecisely Shadow of Night fits into the 
tategory of regional-historic fiction. It 
Ais concerned not alone with places and 
lives but also includes the “times” 
which factor gives it historic quality. 
Yet in its fictional makeup the author 
does not attempt straight history as 
psich. August Derleth is the foremost 
of the Wisconsin regionalists. He is one 
a group who offers studies of an 
pect, a vignette as it were, of a por- 
Bion of our national culture. It is the 
tory of regionalists that a more par- 
“micular view of a portion of the larger 
Mtional canvas will bring a greater ap- 
eciation and grasp of the whole that 
Sto be found in our tradition and 
Oklore. In the face of international 
“global” picture studies of the mo- 
wasnt, it might seem a distraction to 
pls as? aside and view a detail from the 
aeet. But this is only a fancy of the 
i i" More soundly, by looking at 

om. past in detail, an increase of appre- 
cca ton and understanding of our. re- 
tican government follows, and a 
mWiedge of regional nationalism 


Scribner’s, $2.50 
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greatly aids in gaining a proper con- 
cept of America and assuring national 
unity. 

The style of Derleth tends to be 
florid; his sentences frequently are long 
and involved with the involvement be- 
coming progressively more obscure. In 
this book he labors over the psychology 
of his chief character with a strong 
behavioristic tendency which does not 
bear close scrutiny. In painting the 
characters of the two priests that ap- 
pear, it is sensed that his brush was 
moistened with the pigments of preju- 
dice. This may be personal, but the fear 
that he may be juggling with history 
brings the “no tilting” caution of the 
pin-ball machines, which warning should 
stand before all historic-regionalists. For 
the reader, distinction between what is 
fiction and fact must be made. Shadow 
of Night is a novel giving a small detail 
of the larger scene that was Sac Prairie 
in the eighteen-fifties; it~should be 
judged as such. The book is interesting 
primarily because of its regional value 


and its place in the Sac Prairie Saga. 
tt * * 


The Home Front 


127 


Home Front Memo 
Carl Sandburg Harcourt, $3.00 


Reviewed by Contributing Editor John 
J. O’Connor—formerly of St. John’s 
College, now in Government service. 
The bulk of this volume comprises ap- 
proximately one hundred once-a-week 
pieces for a newspaper syndicate. The 
first contribution was published on 
April 6, 1941 and the last on June 20, 
1943. Mr. Sandburg was told that he 
had no right to keep silent during a 
time of world chaos and storm. The 
biographer of Lincoln retorted that he 
had a perfect right to keep silence if he 
so chose, but that he didn’t so choose. 
The result was at times a Portrait of a 
Man in a Fog, or again the piece of 
writing represented the best lucid mem- 
orandum occurring to the writer for that 
particular week-end of time. Mr. Sand- 
burg further confesses that many of the 


- pieces were overwritten and that others 


would have been better done had there 
been no deadline to meet. 

Yet on the whole Mr. Sandburg has 
done a fine job of reporting. His short 
articles are filled with interesting anec- 
dotes and shrewd, salty observations of 
a man who knows his people well, par- 
ticularly the grass-roots people of this 
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vast, hard-working, troubled continent. 
He discusses racism, poetry, a one- 
string cello, books, Jefferson and zoot 
suits. These articles present a graphic, 
down-to-earth, good-humored portrait 
of this era of transition and are of 
considerable value as literature or his- 
torical record. 

Included in the book are a few ar- 
ticles on Lincoln, a few short platform 
and radio addresses, a few poems and 
legends, and 32 pages of superb Edward 
Steichen photographs of the contempo- 
rary American scene, with text by Mr. 
Sandburg. 


* * * 
Back to the Farm 
128 
Pattern for Tomorrow 
Sr. M. Juliana Bruce, $2.00 


Read it—then discuss it with your par- 
ents (or your children ) 
Reviewed by an ex-farmer 
Here is an interesting story of.a farm 
boy who was offered a town job in his 
uncle’s bank. Before deciding whether 
to accept, he takes a trip with a social- 
minded parish priest who is anxious to 
learn so that he may help improve con- 

ditions in the farming community. 

Priest and boy, in an old jaloppy, 
travel all. the way to Nova Scotia and 
back, talking to everyone—lunch-count- 
er keepers, share-croppers, farmers, 
miners and fishermen. They always get 
the right answers—and in the end the 
boy doesn’t go to the city. 

Reading this book will provoke much 
thought. It will prove most convincing 
to those who know the least about the 
problems involved. To this writer, its 
greatest weakness is its unreality. The 
farmers are always helpful to others— 
and honest—the “banks” are always 
taking the people’s land—machinery is 
always suspect—and the impression is 
created that “business,” or making farm- 
ing a business, is in some way repre- 
hensible. 

The author seems to think that “co- 
operatives” are the answer. Father Leo 
Ward, an old-timer in the study of these 
problems—in his book Nova Scotia 
(S & W, $2.50), puts the emphasis on 
cooperators. 

The author also confuses special proj- 
ects with farming—for example, teach- 
ing part-time coal miners to plant a 
garden, raise some chickens, etc. Cer- 
tainly the effort to help these people is 
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most laudable but it should be pointed 
out that these same people might be in 
a bad way were it not for these same 
mines which gave them the part-time 
employment. The value lies in the en- 
couragement given these people to learn 
to do something to help themselves. 
Whether they do it with machinery is 
incidental. To approve of their using 
hoes—rather than scratching the soil 
with sharpened stones—and then to in- 
timate that any machinery more com- 
plicated than a hoe should be taboo, 
while at the same time the investigators 
ride around in gas-propelled vehicles— 
seems as undesirable to me as it would 
be to advocate driving only on the side 
of the road rather than using the pave- 
ment. 

The author speaks of Amish com- 
munities, prosperous and happy, while 
refusing to allow the use of machinery. 
This writer happens to have known such 
communities also— where the young 
people “walked out” on both Church 
and farm (just as though they had been 
average Americans) —and he knows 
thriving communities using modern ma- 
chinery, just as Americans will always 
continue to use any device by which 
drudgery can be lessened. 

Cooperatives of the kind mentioned 
will be successful just so long as they 
are a small fringe on the edge of an 
industrial situation which makes it pos- 
sible for them to show an advantage— 
and the people who get along well with 
Credit Unions would do equally well 
with banks if they exercised the same 
spirit of cooperation that is necessary 
to operate successfully with Credit 
Unions. There are isolated exceptions, 
of course, like the Nova Scotian fisher- 
men, but few of them have any appli- 
cation in a country such as ours. 

What we need is study and discussion 
clubs such as this author recommends 
—it may then be possible to get more 
people to understand the principles that 
must be followed if conditions are to 
be improved. It is hoped that every 
school and parish library will keep this 
book in circulation. 

* * * 


South of the Border 
129 


Mexican Time 
Zoe Lund Schiller Macmillan, $2.50 


A first novel—Adult—Fair 


Edgar Bergen, so she says, told the author 
she was a writer—after she had failed in vari- 
ous other endeavors, including one novel which 


was “so unsuccessful the agent didn’t even 
bother to write me it was unsuccessful.” 

In the present attempt, she builds her story 
around the life of Hilary Marshall, a young 
widow—assistant to the president of a high- 
geared advertising agency in San Francisco. 
Somewhere south of Tijuana a defunct casino 
is on the market and Hilary is sent to investi- 
gate—also to take a vacation. Calvin, the 
president, appears to be in love with Hilary, 
whose life is complicated further by the diffi- 
culties of her stepson—not much younger than 
herself—a sort of problem child, frustrated or 
something, who after a sudden marriage finds 
he can’t settle down to his vocation as an 
artist. In some vague way lhe seems also to 
be in love with his stepmother. 

On arrival in Mexico, Hilary falls into 
further complications. The Mexican to whom 
she is attracted is dead set against the re- 
opening of the Casino. Lulled by the diver- 
sions of the ranch where she is a guest, and 
by the easy-going life, she neglects her mission 
and prolongs her stay. Her employer, im- 
patient, comes to investigate—and to take her 
back. Hilary has divulged her condition to no 
one—not even to the prospective father of her 
child. Shall she return with Calvin, considering 
the whole matter as just an experience of 
““Mexican Time,” or shall she forget the old 
life in Frisco and settle down as the wife of 
the small-time, impecunious Mexican rancher? 
Her standards can be judged by the fact that 
she is not much worried as to which she will 
choose. She finally decides to stay. The 
author’s treatment of the various situations 
are in no way offensive. 

* * * 


Richard Sullivan 


130 
The Dark Continent 
Richard-Sullivan 
Novel—Favorable 
By Staff Contributor Riley Hughes 


Last year Mr. Richard Sullivan, a mem- 
ber of the English department at Notre 
Dame, published Summer After Sum- 
mer, a beautifully written, sensitive 
study of a young married couple. His 
new novel is in striking contrast; it is 
light, frivolous, frothy. Adolescents will 
scorn it, perhaps, for The Dark Conti- 
nent is a love story, but adults will 
welcome the book for the delightful wisp 
of trivia that it is. And for many the 
hints of deeper meaning, the unobtru- 
sive thrusts against false~ philosophy 
will prove the greatest delight of all. 
The plot is simple enough. Francis 
Rafferty is a priggish young English 
instructor in a girl’s school. He has 
passed life by, gladly, and his engage- 
ment to a young girl as sound and sen- 
sible (and dull) as he is, merely serves 
to emphasize the fact. On the day be- 
fore their wedding, F. Rafferty falls 
into a street excavation, receiving a 


D D, $2.00 
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sharp blow on the head. Enter amnesia 
and a series of mild but terribly excit. 
ing adventures, including his meeting 
with Dotty James, the most engaging 
young lady in recent fiction. Well might 
the hero feel like erecting this marke 
on the excavation: “On this spot, Sep 
tember 2, 1940, F. Rafferty, human be 
ing, came into the world.” The Dark 
Continent is a pleasantly mad antidote 
for war-time reading; in fact, it might 
be an antidote for antidotes. 
x: F& @& 


CHESTERTON 


An outstanding book of the year 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton (S & ¥, 
$4.50), continues its onward progres, 
It has received highly favorable re 
views in all classes of publications, We 
expect, in our next issue, to give a tt 
view of these reviews. In the meantime 
a word as to the author. 

Maisie Ward is rarely equipped both 
by inheritance and experience to be tht 
biographer of Gilbert Chesterton. As th 
daughter of Wilfrid Ward, the frien 
and biographer of Newman, she may bt 
said to constitute a link between the 
Catholic tradition of the nineteenth 
century and modern Catholicism. He 
parents, Wilfrid and Josephine Wari, 
were closely associated with the genet 
tion of thinkers and statesmen who sit 
ceeded the Oxford Movement, and thei 
inherited friendships with Newman atl 
Manning and their intimacy with Te 
nyson and Huxley gave them an under 
standing of an older generation. Thi 
tradition, seen in the perspective of # 
present, Maisie Ward has preserved i 
two previous books: The Wilfrid Wart 
and the Transition, which is a recordd 
nineteenth-century English Catholicis 
as it felt the impact of Victom 
thought and Insurrection vs. Res 
tion, which treats the crisis of Mode 
ism as it was experienced in Eng 
and on the Continent. 

All this, in addition to her own? 
perience as a publisher and a wort 
with the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
enabled her to interpret Chesterton's 
tellectual development and estimate! 
extent of his influence as a Cali 
writer. But most important of all 
her friendship of twenty-five years 
Mr. and Mrs. Chesterton and her # 
quaintance with their wide ci 
friends, which has enabled her to 
the true end of biography: to P 
Gilbert Chesterton the person. 
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na? WHY READ? 


for women, 
tidote 


till available. 


= wain and again: 


gtes.§ = “In offering to the Catholic laity 
le tf of the Archdiocese this book-list, 
s. Wel the thought is to suggest to them 
@%) books for helpful reading. Often 
htm we hear it said that Catholics 
would read more Catholic litera- 
1 both ture if they were better informed 
be thel on it and certainly there is worth 
As the to this statement. It is not enough 
friend to point out the advantages which 
1ay YE come from reading Catholic books, 
n til we must provide for the laity lists 
of Catholic books which will prove 
1. Hel helpful to them. 

Wari It may be said that most men 
get their university education from 
their private reading. If we mean 
by university education acquaint- 
ance with our literary inheritance 
and the best thought of the times, 
ff this is true. Reading gives us con- 
versation with great thinkers and 
di colors our whole mental outlook. 
vedi] And if reading is done for a high 
va Purpose and not just for amuse- 
_@ ment, it is a potent factor in our 
self perfection. Without reading, 
the mind, even the fine mind, 
gtows dull and static. Books make 
ws think and give us the food for 
thought. 

Now, the Catholic, who wants to 
think in a Catholic mental atmos- 
sphere or in the light of sane, true 
principles, must read Catholic 
books, There are myriads of ques- 
i “ONS which interest the average 
man of our day and he would like 
fo have the background for think- 
Hg about these questions, or at 

kast be familiar with the thought 
}% them by foremost thinkers. Very 
g “ny of these questions are inter- 
Wined with basic truths of reason 































A few years ago, through the kind- 
ling F iss and interest of His Excellency, the 
GIN Fost Reverend Samuel A. ° Stritch, 
night Archbishop of Chicago, two book lists 
were prepared for The Thomas More 
Sep Book Shop, one list for men and one 


Quite a few of the books listed are 
might nw out of print but in succeeding 
sues we will publish a record of those 


The following is the Foreword which 
His Excellency wrote for the original 
list, a statement we hope will be read 
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and revelation. It is not easy to 
make sure that we see clearly this 
dependence, unless we read Cath- 
olic books. Informative articles in 
Catholic weeklies and periodicals 
are helpful, but the Catholic should 
imbed the reading of them in a 
familiarity with Catholic literature. 
* * * 


Re: Henry Bayard’s Review 


OUR POSITION 


In an early issue of Books oN TRIAL 
we advanced certain ideas as to our 
view-points. 

If, for example, we were touring a 
strange city with our family we would 
feel entitled to be warned in advance if 
the conductor proposed visiting the 
dirtiest of the vice-infested slums. 

Similarly, if a guest who had been 
invited for the week-end proposed to 
bring some friends along, and he knew 
that these friends were the lowest types 
of degenerates, we take the position 
that we would have a right to object 
if we were not informed of their char- 
acter befére receiving them into our 
homes. 

Books also are visitors, and their 
character should be known before they 
are accepted. But whose appraisal shall 
we accept? The Book Editor of the 
Chicago Sun gives us a fair hint as to 
Llewellyn’s chief character in None But 
the Lonely Heart by describing him as 
brassy and cheap—“an unprepossessing 
bit of present-day London protoplasm 
in human form,” etc., but ends his re- 
view by saying: 

“... of all the books I’ve 
read this year, this is the one - 
I’d like to have written.” 


And Rose Feld in the New York 
Times Book Review says: 

“To say this book is a 
masterpiece of characterization 
is not enough. To say it is as 
richly and robustly peopled as 
Dickens or Hugo in their por- 
trayals of the submerged is not 
enough. It is all these things 
plus something that is unique- 
ly Llewellyn, something that is 
alive with imagination and un- 
derstanding and poetry, wed- 
ded to a powerful and indi- 
vidual gift for story telling.” 

We certainly do not advocate any 

one’s reading of this book. We cannot 
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imagine how anyone could profit by it. 
Those with instincts of decency would 
be disgusted. A psychiatrist interested 
in abnormal characters would merely 
be bored. A_ technician in word- 
mongering conceivably might find a 
legitimate interest if he were foolish 
enough to waste his time and soil his 
mind. But the point to which we 
direct attention is that the real nasti- 
ness of the book is not indicated by any 
of the reviews mentioned—or any other 
that we have found—and the same is 
true of numerous others. 

* * * 
Dear Editor: 

I have just discovered Miss O’Neil’s 
letter on page 367 of the November 
issue. There is so much sound sense in it 
that I hope no reader has missed it. 

Recently I had an opportunity to 
examine at leisure a number of maga- 
zines, which were previously known to 
me only by name. I am now writing to 
you as you seem to be, so far as I can 
find—and the librarian who helped me 
says she has everything that is pub- 
lished—speaking out without fear or 
favor in regard to current books. I ap- 
peal to you to start a campaign to liqui- 
date a large percentage of the dead 
wood in the magazine field. Why? An- 
swer—so that we could then concen- 
trate on getting ONE worth while. 

My librarian friend says this would 
be unfair to those publications promot- 
ing particular devotions. As Miss O’Neil 
says, there are many misguided deduc- 
tions. Instead of hindering, the kind of 
monthly I have in mind would help in- 
stead. How? Because it should gain suf- 
ficient circulation to be able to pay for 
material with merit. 

—A SUBSCRIBER 

(We publish this letter only because 
it is similar to what we hear all too 
frequently. Also because it is a sample 
of a score of “crusades” we are asked to 
start. We cannot deny that the com- 
plaint has some substance — judging 
from our own experience. For example, 
a short article in an eastern newspaper 
brought 250 inquiries regarding Books 
On TrIAL, but when a similar article 
was expanded into three pages in a 
monthly journal reported to have 30,000 
circulation, we received but one post- 
card. We asked the opinion of expert 
advertising men and they said, “There’s 
only one answer. One periodical is read 
and the other is not. There’s not that 
much difference in people otherwise.” 
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These important new Bruce beaks 
DEMOCRACY: SHOULD IT SURVIVE ? 


Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation 





Fourteen outstanding leaders—Walter Lippman, Philip Murray, 
Luigi Sturzo, Jacques Maritain, Karl Herzfeld, John A. Ryan, 
Richard J. Purcell, David McCabe, Raymond H. Reiss, Louis T. 
Achille, Lois Curry. Jane M. Hoey, Thomas Woodlock, and William 
H. Russell—have contributed to this book by presenting their ideas 
about how social, educational, economic, and political democracy 
can survive only if it is solidly grounded on a recognition of man’s 
inherent dignity. They show, too, how a neglect of this principle 
results in the bleak slavery of Totalitarianism. $2.00 


The Kerby Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., was established to perpetuate 
the ideas of the late William J. 
Kerby, noted sociology professor, 
whose life and writings attested to 
his firm belief that “democracy is 
primarily social, moral, and _ spirit- 


ual, and only secondarily political.” 











Learn the living language of the Church KN | G HT OF 


CONCISE CATHOLIC DICTIONARY THE NORTH 


Compiled by Robert C. Broderick 


Capt. William Campbell 

Here, at last, is a clear, terse, non-encyclopedic Catholic diction- Around a Japanese ‘spy: and four 
ary, uncomplicated with mazes of historic and biographic detail, escaped’ American criminals the 
so that you may go straight to the meaning of any Catholic word author, himself a former Canadian 
you want to know. Over two thousand “Catholic” words are in- “Mountie,” has built a thrilling tale, 
cluded, some not even found in unabridged dictionaries! Every for youngsters, of the far north in 


a aie . . , : the days preceding Pearl Harbor. 
inquiring Catholic will want this book for a truer understanding Bese: ‘Sisdliedsiain Stem. Ws’ ‘Samaest 


of the teachings of the books, Scarlet Riders and Arctic 
Church. $2.50 Patrols. $1.75 





Now in its Third Printing! 


oT. TERESA LIFE WITH THE 
OF AVILA Rev. Hugh tite _ GHOST 


William Thomas Walsh The vital role which the Holy Ghost plays in the life of every 


“In the past two years we, the Christian is far too little understood. Father Blunt makes clear 
people, have been blessed with some in a simple, yet thorough, presentation, just what the Holy Ghost 
excellent books. . . . But I doubt < . 

: : ag" means to every man, how He operates in the soul, and how to 
if they come near this . . . this is ‘ ; iam ro 
petbebly the lest word on Teress cooperate with Him for fuller Christian living. A deeply re- 
for many years to come.”—John ligious, yet easily understood book. $1.75 
O’Connor, The Literary Cavalcade. 

$5.00 
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